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386 THE PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN.—THE STOCKING. 


THE PROLOGUE. IN HEAVEN. 
FROM GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Raphael. 


Tne sun sounds forth in fashion old among 
His brother spheres the sempiternal song 
That from the first in cirque prescribed has 


rung, 

And with a tread of thunder moves along ; 
From his great orb the angel world gain power, 
As from the influence of some mighty soul ;’ 

Inscrutable as in creation’s hour 
Thy wonders, Spirit, everlasting roll. 


Gabriel. 


And swift as swiftest thought, half dark half 
bright, 
Earth’s varied globe majestic rollsin sight ; 
Now lapt in splendrous paradisial light, 
Now plunged in awesome shudder-thronging 
night. 
The dazzling oceans, myriad-waved and vast, 
Foam ever round their rocky bastion bars, 
And rock and ocean crossed with flame and 
blast 
Roll on eternal through the countless stars. 


Michael. 


And storms from sea to land, from land to sea, 
Roar, waging gloomy battle mightily, 
Enweaving round each orb perennially 
Their airy anthem’s endless harmony. 

There lightning’s flaming shaft of desolation 
Heralds the thunder vapors sombrous 
way :— 
But we, O Lord, await in adoration 
The love-bright dawn of life’s celestial day. 


Chorus. 


From the great sun th’ angelic world gain 
ower 
As from the influence of some mighty soul 
Inscrutable as in creation’s hour 
Thy wonders, Spirit, everlasting roll. 
Tomas Irwin. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


THE STOCKING. 


By the fireside cosily seated, 
With spectacles riding her nose, 
The lively old lady is knitting 
A wonderful pair of hose. 
She pities the shivering soldier 
Who is out in the pelting storm, 
And busily plies her needles 
To keep him hearty and warm. 


Her eyes are reading the embers, 
But her heart is off to the war, 

For she knows what those brave fellows 
Are gallantly fighting for. 





Her fingers as well as her fancy 
Are cheering them on their way, 

Who under the good old banner 
Are saving their country to-day. 


She ponders how in her childhood 
Her grandmother used to tell 

The story of barefoot soldiers 
Who fought so long and well: 

And the men of the Revolution 
Are nearer to her than us, 

And that, perhaps, is the reason 
Why she is toiling thus. 


She cannot shoulder a musket, 

Nor ride with the cavalry crew, 
But nevertheless she is ready 

To work for the boys who do. 
And yet in official despatches 

That come from the army or fleet, 
Her feats may have never a notice 

Though ever so mighty the feet ! 


So prithee, young owner of muscle, 
Or purse-proud owner of stocks, 
Don’t sneer at the labors of woman, 
Or smile at her bundle of socks, 

Her heart may be larger and braver 
Than his who is tallest of all; 

The work of her hands as important 
As cash that buys powder and ball. 


And thus while her quiet performance 
Is being recorded in rhyme, 

The tools in her tremulous fingers 
Are running a race with Time. 

Strange that four needles can form 
A perfect triangular bound— 

And equally strange that their antics 
Result in perfecting “ the round.” 


And now, while beginning “ to narrow,” 
She thinks of the Maryland mud, 

And wonders if ever the stocking 
Will wade to the ankle in blood. 

And now she is “ shaping the heel,” 
And now she is ready “ to bind,” 

And hopes, if the soldier is wounded, 
It never will be from behind. 


And now she is “ raising the instep,” 
Now “ narrowing off at the toe,” 
And prays that this end of the worsted 
May ever be turned to the foe. 

She “‘ gathers ” the last of the stitches, 
As if a new laurel were won, 

And placing the ball in the basket 
Announces the stocking as “ done.” 


Ye men who are fighting our battles, 
Away from the comforts of life, 
Who thoughtfully muse by your camp-fires 
On sweetheart or sister or wife, 
Just think of their elders a little, 
And pray for the grandmothers too, 
Who, patiently sitting in corners, 
Are knitting the stockings for you. 
—Hartford Courant. 





IMMUTABILITY OF NATURE. 


From The Quarterly Review. 


1. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
By William Whewell, D.D. J. W. 
Parker, 1858. 

2. History of the Inductive Sciences. B 
William Whewell, D.D. J. W. Parker, 
1858. 

WE are about to venture a few suggestions, 
not on the admirable volumes which are 
placed at the head of this article, nor on any 
particular work connected with the impor- 
tant question of Modern Scepticism, but on 
one short phrase, which is insensibly steal- 
ing into general circulation, and which 
seems to require considerable watchfulness 
and caution. They are offered for the con- 
sideration of Physical Science and Inductive 
Logic—not in any spirit of antagonism to 
them, and still less dogmatically. But the 
phrase itself appears not only to involve a 
violation of the first laws of accurate induc- 
tive reasoning, but to be charged with most 
perilous conclusions to Christian faith, unless 
it be carefully modified. This phrase is “the 
Immutability of the Laws of Nature.” 

In the short space to which these sugges- 
tions must be confined, it is needless to 
empty a commonplace book to illustrate the 
bold and unqualified manner in which the 
expression too often drops, even from the 
lips of writers whose life and conduct em- 
phatically protest against the charge of un- 
belief. They neither deduce themselves, nor 
wish others. to deduce, the consequences 
which flow from it. They would shudder at 
the thought, that mere incaution in their 
language should strike a death-blow at the 
Ohristian belief of the age. But incautious 
language is the dry rot of the world. The 
historians and philosophers of physical sci- 
ence remind us in every page of the power 
of words, mere words—warn us how they 
necessarily contain the sporules of mighty 
principles, how they give to those principles 
wings to fly, and filaments to root them in 
the earth, and a power of propagation able 
to cover the whole field of truth with the 
most noxious weeds, so that when once their 
hold is taken, it is almost hopeless to erad- 
icate them. The language of Physical as of 
Moral Science is its vehicle, the body with- 
out which its mind cannot act. And our 
present object is to implore caution, only 
caution; the caution prescribed and com- 
manded by its own Logic of Induction, rig- 
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idly confining statements of facts to actual 
experience, and refraining from any admix- 
ture with these of assumption, or hypothesis, 
in the employment of one phrase, “ the Im- 


Y | mutability of the Laws of Nature.” 


Newton himself has set us the example. 
That great and glorious intellect has given 
the same warning, has supplied all the qual- 
ifications required to neutralize the fatal 
mischief involved in those incautious words 
“Immutability of Nature.” And we plead 
for nothing else— 


“Deum esse ens summe perfectum con- 
cedunt omnes. Entis autem summe perfecti 
Idea est, ut sit substantia una, simplex, in- 
divisibilis, viva et vivifica, ubique semper 
necessario existens, summe intelligens omnia, 
libere volens bona, voluntate efficiens possi- 
bilia, effectibus nobilioribus similitudinem 
propriam, quantum fieri potest, communi- 
cans, Omnia in se continens, tamquam eorum 
principium et locus, omnia per presentiam 
substantialem cernens et regens, et cum 
rebus omnibus, secundum leges accuratas, ut 
nature totius fundamentum et causa, con- 
stanter cooperans, nisi ubi aliter agere bonum 
est.” * 

These are the words of Newton, in the 
seeming outline of his celebrated Scholium 
—‘Secundum leges accuratas constanter 
cooperans, nist ubi aliter agere bonum est” 
—God acting in what is called Nature ac- 
cording to accurate and uniform laws, except 
when it be good for him to act otherwise. 
This last clause secures all. Nothing else 
is wanted. The words involve no compro- 
mise, sacrifice no truth, pledge science to 
nothing beyond the range of its own prov- 
ince, offer no difficulty. But they effectually 
cut off the train of mischief, which in the 
popular mind is ready laid from the Immu- 
tability of Nature to practical Atheism. 
And, therefore, we will endeavor at present 
to take that simple but most perilous phrase, 
“the Immutability of the Laws of Nature,” 
and to place it in the crucible, and under 
the microscope of strict Inductive Logic— 
that Logic whose nobleness and potency is 
centred in a rigid discrimination of experi- 
ence from imagination, of external facts 
from internal theories ; and in a scrupulous 
integrity and accuracy when registering its 
own observations. Not to exceed, and not 
to fall short of facts ; not to add, and not to 


* Sir D. Brewster’s Life of Newton, p. 154, vol. ii. 
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truth, and nothing but the truth, are the 
grand, the vital maxims of Inductive Sci- 
ence, of English Law, and let us add of 
Christian Faith. If there is insensibly 
stealing into circulation and acceptance an 
inaccurate phrase, which tends to violate in 
every word this fundamental law of induc- 
tive logic, it surely should be called in and 
recoined. This is all we ask. 

And we ask it of those great men, in 
whose hands the empire of science is now 
vested, and who possess the control over its 
language. They are not, like German Ra- 
tionalists, little likely to carry weight and 
influence with an English mind. Their 
authority and therefore their responsibility 
is enormous. In every period of socicty 
there spring up classes of minds, besides 
that class which Divine Providence has es- 
pecially appointed to teach and guide man- 
kind—prophets as well as priests. And at 
this day in this country the men who are in- 
sensibly rising up to this elevation and 
power are the men of science. They have 
given to England wealth and power. They 
have wrought their miracles before our eyes. 
Those miracles have been, and are at this 
day associated, in so many of the noblest 
characters, with deep and true religion. The 
practical, honest, truthful character of the 
inductive intellect offers such an affinity 
with the best elements of the English mind. 
We can trust them, have faith in them. 
Their witness, when it has been given to 
our religious belief, is therefore so cherished, 
so precious. We owe to them not merely 
reverence for their intellectual power, but 
gratitude for so much enjoyment, so much 
of something better than mere enjoyment. 
If such a man as Walter Scott won for him- 
self a marvellous affection and influence 
merely by ministering to the pleasures of 
our fancy, how much more are thoughtful 
minds ready to concentrate their gratitude 
and confidence round the sources of still 
more healthy, manly, and ennobling occu- 
pations of the mind? We say nothing of 
the strides by which physical science has 
advanced to a recognized elevation in social 
rank, in worldly advantages, in education, 
in wealth; nothing of the organization of 
its forces, of its established incorporation, 














and bodily appearance as it were each year 
in the most influential centres of our popu- 








IMMUTABILITY OF NATURE. 
take away; to state the truth, the whole/ lation; or of its association with foreign 


alliances. It is the part of a wise states- 
man to watch at every moment each grow- 
ing influence in the body politic; to aid, to 
smooth, to guide to good, developments 
which cannot, and which ought not, to be 
smothered, and to ally them from their very 
earliest stages with all the salutary powers 
in the state. And so it is in the world of 
thought. Fear, suspicion, jealousy of sci- 
ence—would not this become in Christianity 
like fear, suspicion, jealousy of the growing 
wealth, and spreading power, and quicken- 
ing intellect of any portion of his subjects 
in the minds of a political ruler? Where 
must it end, but where all such jealousies 
have ended, in futile attempts at repression, 
in indignant struggles for liberty and right, 
in bitterness of alienation and hatred, in 
open hostility and rebellion, in final ruin to 
the hand which enchained when it ought to 
have set free, and suspected where it ought 
to have loved ? 

God forbid we should live to see the day 
which proclaimed war between Christianity 
and Science—a civil war, a war between © 
brothers! Nature is one book of God, the 
Bible is another: its claims as such resting 
on grounds independent of Science, and 
unassailable by the evidence of Science. 
They cannot be at variance. Every seem- 
ing discrepancy in them must be capable of 
reconciliation. In every page the Bible 
sends us back to Nature to read there its 
mysteries and laws, written only in other 
symbols; and Nature, when rightly read, 
must lead us also to the Bible. Both em- 
ploy the same instruments of the intellect— 
faith and reason; faith by which we accumu- 
late our facts from testimony, reason by 
which we deduce from those facts legitimate 
conclusions. Both demand the same rigid 
scrutiny of testimony, the same careful ap- 
plication of reasoning. Both have their 
creeds—and creeds how wondrously analo- 
gous! Both rest those creeds upon things 
which have been heard and seen. Both 
link those things with one great First Cause, 
the Creator of heaven and of earth; both 
minister toeach other’s wants. The closest, 


the most affectionate communion, mutual 
confidence and sympathy, joy in its spread, 
pride in its triumphs, ought to be the feeling 
of Christianity to Physical Science. And 
little more is needed to cement this union, 
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to heal all wounds, to soothe all heart-burn- 
ings, than a strict end accurate enforcement 
of the laws of Inductive Logic, the great 
charter of science itself. Draw a rigid line 
of demarcation between fact and fancy, ex- 
perience and theory. Never allow a theory 
of science to trespass upon a fact of Scrip- 
ture, nor a theory of the interpretation of 
Scripture to interfere with a proved fact of 
Nature. Wherever a difference arises, scru- 
tinize its terms; see if it does not emerge 
exclusively in the region of theory, not ot 
fact; in some hypothesis, or assumption, or 
inference of man, not either in the real 
Word, or the real Work of the Creator; 
and we may preserve both peace and free- 
dom. Here lies our hope and comfort even 
in the present uneasiness and seeming es- 
trangement of Christianity and Science. 
And this is the spirit in which we would ap- 
proach, and ask others to approach the 
question—What modification is required by 
the strict laws of Inductive Logic in the as- 
sertion of the “ immutability of the laws of 
nature,” so that with this modification will 
vanish all the difficulties of Science in re- 
gard to the miracles of Christianity ? 

First, then, we implore Science to weigh 
well, to scrutinize carefully that word, which 
it so boldly uses—law. It is a metaphor, a 
figure of speech, a very dangerous quick- 
sand to discover under the foundations of 
any system of induction; and it involves a 
false analogy, patent on the surface, and ac- 
knowledged by science itself. And on that 
false analogy there rests the whole objection 
toa miracle. With our idea of law are nat- 
urally associated the relations of a moral 
governor to a moral agent. The lawis sup- 
posed to be capable of being deposited in 
the mind of that agent, yet leaving him also 
capable of either obeying or disobeying ; 
while the essential condition of this opera- 
tion is, that the moral governor himself 
should withdraw as it were from the field of 
action, and only look on, or return to award 
the penalty or the reward, according to the 
conduct. The enunciation of the law once 
for all, its possible retention in the mind of 
the subject, its prophetic character, pledging 
futurity, the withdrawal of the lawgiver, the 
rigid and undeviating enforcement of the 
penalty, the incompetency or peril of any 
subsequent interference to suspend or over- 
rule the law, al] these are necessary condi- 
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tions of the moral government and educa- 
tion of man, from which we infer our idea 
of law. Where is anything like this to be 
found, wherf we substitute for the subjects 
of the lawgiver dead matter in place of 
moral agents? It is not possible to con- 
ceive in such a relation even the enunciation 
of a law, the proclamation of any prospec- 
tive will, to creatures without ears to hear, 
or memories to retain. We do, indeed, ob- 
serve certain sequences or conjunctions in 
the phenomena of nature, which do recur 
with a certain regularity. We are com- 
pelled by one of the primary and essential 
conditions of our intalect to trace up such 
conjunctions to a cause, and ultimately to an 
unseen cause; and all our observations in- 
cline us irresistibly to attribute to that un- 
seen cause unity and will and intellect, not 
to speak of other attributes, just as we as- 
sign' certain human operations to similar 
principles in the human mind. But here we 
are stopped. This is all. These sequences 
and conjunctions and concomitances are ef- 
fected by the will of the Creator. In the 
words of Augustine, “ Dei Voluntas rerum 
natura est.” We know no more. All he- 
yond—all those parasitical associations of a 
prospective rule laid down from the begin- 
ning, of a futurity pledged for its continu- 
ance, of the withdrawal of the Creator from 
his creation, leaving it to be governed by 
his laws and not by his immediate will—all 
that metamorphosis of an actual regularity 
into a pledged and promised immutability, 
and therefore all those objections to miracu- 
lous interposition drawn from the inconsist- 
ency of variability in moral laws with inva- 
riability in the moral governor, all vanish. 
“ Dei Voluntas rerum natura.” The will of 
God is the cause of nature. This is all we 
know; all beyond is fiction, imagination, 
motes which have swept across the field of 
our telescope, as we watched the stars, and 
which we magnified into meteors and plan- 
ets; and founded on them a theory of the 
universe, and a theory which would banish 
man from his God, and God from his own 
world. Abandon the word law, and the 
motes will vanish too ; substitute for it only 
such a word as expresses a very general re- 
currence of facts attributable to the will of 
the Creator, and the work is nearly accom- 
plished of reconciling Christianity with Sci- 
ence, 
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But, after. this, Science must also re-ex- 
amine its word Nature. Miracles, it is said 
(and that word also requires to be recast, 
for this also in theology has been connected 
with unauthorized associations), are a viola- 
tion of nature: they are “ preter,” or “ su- 
per,” or “contra naturam ”—preternatural, 
or supernatural, or contrary to nature; and 
the greatest minds of other ages have been 
employed in distinguishing the different 
phrases, and contending that miracles are 
one and not the other. 

And it is this feature which makes them 
a stumbling-block to science. With the fear 








of this before them, Philosophy, and Sci- | 


ence, and Religion all seem to have slided | 
into a protocol of peace, the terms of which | 
involve not an harmonious occupation and | 
culture of the same territory, but a forcible 
and not very feasible partition of it between 
them. And the same dangerous and mis- 
taken process is even at this day in opera- 
tion, whenever we meet with an attempt to 
discriminate rigidly the dominions of physi- | 
eal science and of Christianity, leaving the | 
world of matter to one power and the world | 
of Scripture to the other, assigning reason | 
for the discovery of the former, and faith 
for the knowledge of the latter, as if faith 
and reason were not two organs of the in- | 
tellect both equally necessary whether in | 
science or religion. But certainly till we 
know what Nature is, how its precise mean- | 
ing is circumscribed, how fixed, it is impos- 
sible to determine what is natural, or preter- | 
natural, or supernatural, or a violation of 
and contradiction of the natural. | 
Now ‘he domain of nature, as it is com- 


theons alike are creations of the human 
fancy, necessary for the purposes of thought, 
but of whose existence or nature we know 
nothing beyond certain effects, which we 
must assign to some unseen cause, and for 
which cause we must inventa name. But 
the longer and more carefully we subject 
them to the test of intellect and experi- 
ence, the more their multiplicity is reduced, 
the more the many-tangled and ramifying 
threads of forces are assimilated and simpli- 
fied, the more they tend to resolve them- 
selves directly into that one cause into which 


‘they must ultimately fall—the Will of God. 


Newton himself eould assign no other cause 
for the fact of gravitation but the Will of 
God. A Faraday from day to day is melt- 
ing down into one the various forms and 
operations of what is called the electric fluid ; 
and it may be of gravitation, and of caloric, 
and of chemical affinity ; and it may be of 
light and of sound, all traceable perhaps to 
some one primal fundamental agency, radi- 
ating into myriads of phenomena. But when 
at last that one agency is ascertained, to 
what cause can we ultimately assign it but 
the Will of God? “Dei Voluntas rerum 
natura est.” 

And now, then, if a Christian is asked 
whether the wondrous facts which Chris- 
tianity records, are preeternatural, or super- 
natural, or contrary to nature, his answer is, 
that they are in nature, included in nature, 
are a part of nature; unless nature mean 
something else than the world of material 
phenomena which has been subjected to the 
experience of man. They form part of the 
record and register of material phenomena 


monly understood, contains two classes of | from which the observer of nature deduces 
objects, one the material facts and phe-|his conclusions as to its operations. These 
nomena, of which the senses are cognizant, | wondrous facts are facts cognizable by the 
. such as the movements of the planets, the | senses, and transmitted to us by testimony. 

recurrence of the seasons, the regular strati- Supposing that testimony to be accepted as 
fication of the earth, the polarization of light, | the testimony of scientific experiment and 
the properties of the magnet; and the other, observation is accepted, the facts themselves 
all that mysterious host of invisible forces, /—the external phenomena—are as much a 
powers, principles, or causes which science part of nature, occurrences observed in 
from time to time, by the fundamental con- | nature, as the earthquake of Lisbon, or the 
ditions of human thought, has been com- | elevation of a volcanic island, or the bipar- 
pelled to imagine (only imagine—it cannot | tition of Beilah’s comet, or the dip of the 
do more) and to give them names—Elec- | magnetic needle, or a perturbation of Uranus. 
tricity, Gravitation, Magnetism, Voltaic | They would form with every careful philo- 
Electricity, Caloric, Vitality, precisely as | sophical observer a necessary, essential por- 
Greece peopled every grove, and forest, and | tion of his observations and experience. He 
sea with Nymphs and Deities. Both Pan-’ would scrutinize and register them with the 
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profoundest interest. He would be unable 
to assign them to any known invisible power 
or force, to any one of the existing Pan- 
theon of scientific causes or principles, and 
he would therefore suppose a new one, and 
give it a name. Call it, if you will, the 
miraculous fluid, or miraculism, or the 
Thaumaturgic Power. Let us use this term 
—it will guard us from some false analo- 
gies: And he would then proceed to trace 
it; if possible to resolve it into some known 
power already recognized and operating in 
nature, and, as soon as he had done this, 
his intellect would be satisfied. He would 
deal with this Thaumaturgic Power, pre- 
cisely as he deals with other new, andstrange, 
and mysterious agencies, which from time 
to time are imagined to exist, because new, 
and strange, and mysterious phenomena 
are exhibited; as old astronomers framed 
epicycles to account for aberration in the 
planets, and modern astronomers, and even 
Newton himself, prepare to imagine some 
new law of celestial mechanism, if Newton’s 
fail to explain a newly observed anomaly of 
the moon. But he would assuredly remem- 
ber to include in his examination the whole 
history of the agency. He would not treat 
it as one solitary fact; argue on it as he 
would on a supposed miracle of Vespasian, 
or on one group of phenomena at the tomb 
of the Abbé Paris, instead of acknowledg- 
ing that it presents a vast stratum of simi- 
lar and connected facts, stretching from the 
first creation of man at least to the first days 
of Christianity. He would not compare or 
confound these facts with the rare capricious 
marvels of heathenism, or even with the 
legendary tales of Romanism, or the alleged 
miracles of any spurious form of Christian- 
ity, seeing that the essential features of the 
Christian miracles are their connection with 
prophecy, with doctrine, with the creation, 
and government, and development of one 
particular class and body in mankind pro- 
fessing at least to be intimately connected 
with one great name, the name of the Cre- 
ator of the universe, and with one true faith. 
He would not venture to exclude from his 
consideration that question, which, whatever 
be its difficulty, or the cogency of arguments 
built, on it, yet forms so vast a portion of 
physical science,—the “ cui bono,” the final 
cause. Still less would he describe them as 





strange occurrences, sown broadcast, as it! 
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were, over a certain zone of history, without 
order, or principle, or system, till he had 
studied most carefully their internal corre- 
spondence within themselves, and their ex- 
ternal relations to the system in which they 
are imbedded. And least of all would he 
forget that these material phenomena, and 
asserted personal interpositions of the Divine 
Creator in former days are linked indissolu- 
bly to a whole system of spiritual operations 
at the present day, which, though they can- 
not be made known to the eye, are yet at- 
tested by unimpeachable testimony, asserted 
by every church that is built, by every Chris- 
tian, who fulfils the conditions to which the 
manifestation of that agency has been prom- 
ised—which the man of science himself can 
test by his own experience if he choose ; and 
if he refuse, he has no more right to deny 
their existence than an astronomer to im- 
pugn the calculations of a Kepler without 
taking the obvious, the simplest means to 
ascertain if they be true. And surely, when 
all these facts were examined and recorded 
(for he must examine them—they have oc- 
curred in his own domain of the material 
world ; he cannot honestly close his eyes to 
them, cannot put them by as belonging to 
another science, without at least deciding 
whether they existed or no, for it must ex- 
ercise no little influence on his own material 
theories whether nature admits of such vari- 
ations or no), then it will be the business of 
the inductive philosopher to frame some hy- 
pothesis, by which they may be referred if 
possible to some known power already rec- 
ognized in nature. And such a power al- 
ready recognized as the ultimate cause of 
every fact is the Will of the Creator— Dei 
Voluntas rerum natura est.” ‘With this hy- 
pothesis all is easy, all simple. Even if 
Christianity did not offer it, Inductive Sci- 
ence would be compelled to imagine it, be- 
cause no other hypothesis could throw into 
intelligible order the chaos, into which the 
whole history of Scripture and of man must 
fall, if the grand keystone of the dome be 
taken out; namely, the personal and constant 
interposition of the Creator of the universe 
on this earth for the creation and govern- 
ment of that mysterious body which he calls 
his Church. Without this all is darkness ; 
with it light breaks in, and floods every part 
of the system, by that which Dr. Whewell 
ingeniously terms the “ consilience of induc- 
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tion,” when explanation radiates from one 
hypothesis to every problem in the circle of 
observation. * 

Let us pause a moment. We are asking 
Science to weigh well its use of the word 
Nature, when it speaks of Nature as‘immu- 
table, and at least leaves it to be inferred 
that miracles are no part of Nature. And 
yet the material phenomena are facts within 
the range of Nature, whatever be their 
cause; and their cause is within the range 
of Nature, for the human agent or minister 
is a part of Nature; and the Will of the 
Creator, which gives to him the thauma- 
turgic power, is the same will to which must 
ultimately be traced every effect in Nature, 
whether directly or indirectly. And it is 
only an arbitrary unproved hypothesis, that 
in the ordinary operations of Nature the 
Divine Will acts only indirectly, and not di- 
rectly, precisely as in the case of miracles. 
How can you draw a distinction between the 
ordinary operations of the Divine Will in 
the daily course of things, and its extraordi- 
nary in the miracles of Christianity, so that 
the latter shall be unnatural, the former nat- 
ural, the latter incredible while the former 
are certainties? Not by the character of 
the phenomena, for they are singularly nat- 
ural. They are for the most part repetitions 
on a vaster scale, or under concurrent cir- 
cumstances, or with prophetical anticipa- 
tions, or with moral coincidences, which 
often constitute the miracle, and connect the 
phenomena with the Divine and Omnipotent 
agent—repetitions of phenomena which are 
strictly and confessedly natural. It is not 
as if some capricious and alien hand should 
be dashed down suddenly upon the keys of 
some wondrous instrument of music, and 
break it into horrid discords ; but as if some 
_ well-known master-touch, in reverence as it 
were and love for its own great work, were 
sweeping over the keys, now waking one 
and now another, but calling forth at every 
touch from every familiar chord deeper 
tones and more thrilling harmonies than ever 
we had heard before, and such as none but 
the one master and maker’s hand could ever 
evoke. The miracles of Christianity are re- 
lated to the ordinary facts of Nature not as 
monstrous anomalies, but as grander devel- 
opments. They stand to them as during 


the progress of Creation each higher devel- | 


* “Novum Organum Renov.,” p. 88, 
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oped organism stood to the lower, the mol- 
lusk to the infusoria, the radiated species to 
the mollusk, the vertebrate to the radiated, 
man to the vertebrate, and as the glorified 
body of man hereafter will stand to his pres- 
ent frame. They are so natural, that they 
are represented by the schools of Paulus and 
Strauss as common occurrences exaggerated 
into miracles by ignorance or romance. 
Perhaps there is not one which cannot find 
its germ, as it were, and embryo in some ac- 
knowledged fact of so-called Nature, as Au- 
gustine often warns us. Stars have appeared 
and vanished, as well as the one which 
rested over the cradle of Bethlehem. Life, 
by one continuous marvel, is multiplying 
itself each day in herb, and tree, and ani- 
mated being, till not the power is exhausted, 
but the occasion ceases. The magazines of 
Nature are to this day charged in Egypt 
with curses, which Moses brought forth only 
in more awful forms. The voice of man is 
ruling the world, and the hand and touch of 
man are healing its infirmities, now as when 
our Saviour was upon earth, by his will now 
as then, and only by his will. What then is 
the difference? How can one be natural, 
the other a violation of Nature? Except 
that in the miracle the secret will of the 
Omnipotent Creator breaks forth to view 
and startles our dulness with its power, like 
the flash which reveals the electricity. Are 
the silent and latent courses of that mysteri- 
ous fluid (if fluid indeed it be) natural, while 
its revelation in the lightning is unnatural ? 
If a Sovereign, directing the movements of 
a mighty host by secret telegrams every 
minute, or concealed under a disguise, should 
on occasions, for some wise consistent ob- 
ject, appear at the head of his troops and 
give the word of command himself, would 
this startle the soldier? Would he call it 
an anomaly? Would he, because it was un- 
usual, hesitate to believe? Still more, would 
he dare to disobey ? Would it be safe ? 
Surely, surely, we may ask of Science to 
draw for us the line distinctly between the 
natural and the non-natural, if the distinc- 
tion is to stamp miracles as incredible. Is 
it rarity? But the blossoming of an aloe is 
rare, and the re-appearance of a comet. Is 
it the want of repetition? For repetition, 
almost a single repetition, admits the most 
strange, the most marvellous powers amongst 
the agencies of Nature to a seat in its Pan- 
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theon. Let one star disappear from the 
skies, and the portent thrills the mind with 
terror; but let another and another vanish, 
as astronomers now avouch, and familiarity 
breeds indifference even to the extinction of 
a world! ‘ Consuetudine vilescunt.” It is 
only ignorant instinct which thus invests 
novelty with wonder. The real miracles of 
the universe, to the true philosopher, are not 
the solitary phenomena, but the continued 
and sustained repetition of them. And yet 
even repetition—repetition seemingly incom- 
patible with the very nature and object of 
miracles—has been in the Christian scheme 
so vouchsafed to them, as to make them in 
this sense natural. For Scepticism has to 
account not merely for one or two occasional 
seeming interpositions with the ordinary 
course of life, but for a systematic, con- 
nected, periodic re-appearance of such inter- 
positions in a certain zone of man’s history. 
It must annihilate the whole series, explode 
the whole as falsehood, or it has gained noth- 
ing. It must be prepared to extinguish the 
whole history of the Jewish people as a fic- 
tion—a romance—because that history can- 
not be disentangled from miracles. The 
miraculous is the vital spirit, which holds 
together that whole organic frame. Disen- 
gage from it the miraculous, by the process 
of a Paulus or a Strauss, or by any other 
paradox of the fanatical credulity of rational- 
izing unbelief, and the fabric falls into dust. 
The history is left a dead and hollow shell 
of moral monstrosities, more incredible than 
the most capricious interferences with the 
world of matter—monstrosities which would 
go far to disprove the very being of a God! 

More than this, Science must deny and 
eliminate from the world now lying around 
it a Thaumaturgic Agency, a Spiritual pres- 
ence and constant interposition of the same 
Divine hand in the mental and spiritual 
world at least, which is solemnly attested 
by the Christian Church; and with the 
elimination of which the same effect must 
follow, as with the extraction of the miracu- 
lous from the history of the Jews, that the 
whole history of the Christian Church tum- 
bles at once into a chaos of unintelligible 
monstrosities. 

But natural occurrences, it is said, we can 
prophesy: it is by the power of prophecy 
that we reduce the nutations, and eccentric- 
ities, and deflections of the heavenly bodies 
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to natural laws, when the movements and 
places of those bodies correspond with our 
calculations. Are the Christian miracles un- 
connected with prophecy ? Are they not so 
intimately bound up with prophecy (as Dean 
Lyall has most wisely insisted), that any at- 
tempt to dissever the connection is almost 
fatal? Study the moral laws which have 
regulated their appearance hitherto, and 
would they not lead us to anticipate—might 
it not be prophesied—that only at certain 
epochs and under certain conditions, when 
the Christian Church was entering on cer- 
tain points in {ts orbit, would it be likely to 
see showering around it those meteoric rev- 
elations of the unseen operations of the Most 
High? 

But natural effects, you say, are repro- 
ducible by human agency. Was that new 
star which appeared to Hipparchus—was 
the one seen by Tycho Brahe—was the one 
observed by Kepler—a natural or a miracu- 
lous phenomenon? Yet human agency can- 
not reproduce it. 

But those, at least, are reproducible which 
lie within the field of human action. Are 
arithmetical prodigies, early musical devel- 
opment, extraordinary height of stature, nat- 
ural or unnatural? Can we reproduce these ? 

But in natural phenomena means, you ar- 
gue, are employed; in miracles none. How 
do we know? What are means? Sift the 
real meaning of the word—all the meaning 
which inductive science authorizes. They 
are interposing conditions without which or- 
dinarily the will of the Divine Creator, for 
some wise purpose (it may be to make his 
operations more intelligible to man, and 
probably not less to angels) does not oper- 
ate. They possess no power in themselves. 
They have no inherent essential operation 
apart from the will of the Creator. The Cre- 
ator (if so we may dare to speak) has loaded, 
and encumbered, and fettered with them his 
operations for some wise purpose. But they 
must be (except for that wise purpose) su- 
perfluous. 

What parent, what instructor has not often 
so prescribed restrictions to his own will, in 
order to develop the intellect, and industry, 
and energy of his child, in accomplishing 
through pre-ordained means what his own 
word could at once have brought to pass P 
This world may be the nursery of man, and 
the machinery of the means of Nature only 





the toys, by which an Almighty Parent is 
exercising the creative faculties of his child. 

And the interposition of the means in 
Nature only multiplies the ultimate miracle 
—the omnipotence and interposition of the 
Divine Will. Which involves the greatest 
amount of power and wisdom, to move this 
stone a few feet with your own hand, or to 
contrive that a hundred men should be 
brought together from the four quarters of 
the globe to move it there, inch by inch, by 


complicated machinery through a series of 


centuries ? To any truly philosophic mind, to 
any one who realizes the idea of an Omnip- 
otent Deity, the natural and the so-called 
preternatural must change places. The mir- 
acle, the instantaneous fulfilment of the will 
of God, is natural; the subjection of that 
will to the employment of means is most 
preternatural, most incredible, unless we take 
into our account the moral education of moral 
agents. With that, both the ordinary em- 
ployment of means, and the occasional aban- 
donment of means, both fall alike harmoni- 
ously into one grand scheme of Nature. We 
might have asked, Were miracles wrought 
without means? Does there not repeatedly 
recur in the Scripture miracles an elaborate 
employment of means, arbitrary means in- 
deed, not reducible under the common means 
of Nature, as the rod of Moses, and the staff 
of Elisha, and the fish which brought the 
tribute-money, and the raven which fed the 
prophet, and the wind which dried up the 
Red Sea, and the salt which healed the wa- 
ters, and even the voice and the touch which 
cleansed the leper, and raised the dead? All 
these are seeming means; and, perhaps to 
human comprehension, it might be impossi- 
ble for any cause to produce an effect with- 
out the seeming intervention of a medium. 
Even Cuvier could not resist the imagination 
of a “ vortex ” to explain the phenomena of 
life. Even Newton at one time dreamed of 
“a subtle ether.” But when the attempt is 
made, as by Schleiermacher and those who 
belong to that school of thought, to imagine 
the secret employment of other unknown 
means, stored up as it were in the magazines 
of Nature, and known only to superior agents, 
the answer is that Scripture says nothing of 
the kind. And he who would maintain the 
cause of Scripture, must not presume to in- 
vent for the purpose an arbitrary hypothe- 
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|a very dangerous thing for a man to think 


of helping Scripture, of making it more prob- 
able than God has made it. But more than 
this, when once it is seen that the moral and 
spiritual creation of man is, as declared in 


| Scripture, the end of creation, it will be 


found that, as the fact of miracles is neces- 
sarily involved in such a creation, so the non- 
employment of the ordinary means of Nature 
—the arbitrary exercise of the Divine Will 
—as if in independence of means, is a most 
important condition of the miracle. But of 
this we are not treating now. 

No, the one grand and essential distinc- 
tion between the miracles of the Scriptures, 
and the operations of so-called Nature, is the 
personal and sensible interposition of the 
Supreme Creator, evidencing to man his su- 
premacy over Nature, and his providential 
care of man by such manifestations of direct 
power as none but the Supreme Creator 
could possess. This is the fact which Sci- 
ence must be prepared to refute, and Chris- 
tianity to maintain. All the other questions 
of the natural, or the unnatural, or preter- 


superfluous speculations. Nature is that 
course of operations in the world before us, 
in which the Divine Will is working continu- 
ously and perpetually, but to us secretly, and 
as Science will assert uniformly, immutably. 
Besides that is another course very deeply 
entwined with it, in which the hand and the 
presence of God are made known to us by a 
distinct series of rare and extraordinary op- 
erations. Yet they both make up one whole, 
are both as much parts of one consistent and 
harmonious system as the grand ellipses of 
the moon and its occasional nutations and 
deflections are portions of one predetermined 
orbit. 

And still there is a third word in that 
phrase, the Immutability of the Laws of Na- 
ture, which the accuracy of Inductive Sci- 
ence will compel it to proscribe. Unchanged 
is one thing—unchangeable another. Un- 
changeable implies impossibility; and im- 
possibilities are of various kinds. First, it 
is impossible that the square of the hypothe- 
nuse should not equal the square of the two 
sides. This is a mathematical impossibility, 
depending, when thoroughly analyzed, upon 
a law of our reason, that we cannot believe 
the same thing to be and not to be. Sec- 





sis, which Scripture does not warrant. It is 


ondly, it is impossible that to kill a man 








natural, or supernatural, may be set aside as , 
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without cause should be a virtuous act. This 
is a moral impossibility. It is a law of our 
moral nature that we cannot dissever from 
such an act the idea of evil. Thirdly, it is 
impossible that an infant should move its 
finger when a giant grasps it firm. This is 
a physical impossibility. We find powers 
and forces in the world subordinated in de- 
grees and classes, and the inferior never pre- 
vails over the superior. But the concomi- 
tances, or sequences, or causes and effects of 
nature, are not connected together by our 
experience in any such way as to involve in 
an alteration of them any one of these three 
impossibilities. Prior to experience no an- 
ticipation could prophesy that matter would 
attract matter inversely according to the 
square of the distance—in other words, the 
fact of gravitation ; or that molecules of mat- 
ter would possess double polarity; or that 
arsenic would produce death, or that wood 
would float upon water. The predicate in 
these propositions of what are called natural 
laws, is not‘included originally in the sub- 
ject, as in the case of mathematical truths, 
nor is it connected universally with it by the 
instinctive intuition of our own hearts, as in 
moral truths. And, therefore, the only im- 
possibility which remains is physical. It is 
impossible for a mere man by his word to re- 
moveamountain. Why? Because a power 
superior to his own has fixed that mountain to 
its base, has limited the muscular force of 
man, has conditioned its exercise, has arrayed 
forces in antagonism to his will which he can- 
not by his own nature overpower. But these 
limits, these conditions, these antagonizing 
forces were fixed by one Supreme Will, to 
which nothing can be superior. There can 
be nothing impossible to God within the 
range of his own creation, Remember that 
the Thaumaturgic Power, to which Chris- 
tianity bears witness, is asserted to be wielded 
by the hand of the Supreme God himself 
the Maker of the world, whether directly by 
his own voice, or indirectly by his ministers 
acting in his name. If indeed, as various 
forms of Gnosticism imagined, this Creation 
was the work of a subordinate being, then 
miracles might be impossible, because the 
Sovereign Will, which fixed the operation of 
nature, might refuse permission for a change. 
But Christianity has nothing to do with such 
hypothesis. The Thaumaturgic Agent (if so 
we may dare to speak, that the argument 
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may be kept within the domain of science), 
that great and awful agent in the scheme of 
Christianity is no less than the Supreme God, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. The first chapter of 
the book of Genesis is essentially and nec- 
essarily connected with the last of Revela- 
tions: the first clause of the Creed with the 
last. 

Thus, then, it appears the axiom that the 
laws of nature are immutable must be re- 
duced at least to the statement, that the 
course of this world within human experi- 
ence has not been changed. Experience 
might prove that it is unchanged. But be- 
tween this and the impossibility of change 
there is a wide gulf, and you cannot bridge 
it over. The strict laws of inductive philos- 
ophy will not permit it. You must confine 
yourself to “ unchanged: ” and all human 
experience, you assert, witnesses to this fact. 
Look, you say, to the eye @f that trilobite, 
and recognize that, in the sons upon eons 
which preceded the creation of man, light 
acted as it acts now. Examine the syphon 
in the shell of that buried nautilus, and deny, 
if you can, thet specific gravity was at that 
day what it is now. Observe those satel- 
lites of Jupiter: do they not move according 
to the same proportions by which this stone 
drops from my hand to the earth? Exhume 
the astronomical records of China and of 
Egypt, of Arabia and India: do not even 
the Pyramids seem to attest that Sirius, when 
the Pyramids were founded, ‘‘ was watch- 
ing,” as he watches now, “ in his watch-tower 
in the skies:” that stars rose and set, and 
comets came and went with a fixity and cer- 
tainty, which gives to the eye that sweeps 
the heavens a prophet-power ? 

Now what is the basis of these boasts? 
Experience. And what is the basis of ex- 
perience? Testimony—human testimony. 
Deny the validity of testimony ; impugn its 
veracity ; count up with Hume * all its weak- 
nesses ; all the perturbations, and aberra- 
tions, and nutations, and parallaxes, and re- 
fractions, and inaccuracies of observation, 
and defects in the instrument which it em- 
ploys. Show that, when it is employed upon 
the grand and mysterious phenomena of sci- 
ence, it is tempted to inaccuracy by “the 
pleasing emotions of surprise and wonder.” 
Describe how ignorant men on those sub- 
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jects “have not judgment to canvass the 
evidence ;” how there are opposing theo- 
ries, and discrepant witnesses, and not sel- 
dom violent or quarrelsome disputants ; how 
the wise “lend a very academic ear to any 
report which gratifies the pride or passion 
of the reporter ;” how the “avidum genus 
auricularum receive greedily what promotes 
admiration ;” how observation after obser- 
vation in astronomy has required correc- 
tions ; how false reports are daily circulated 
of discoveries in science, not to speak of ab- 
surd hypotheses, and unauthorized assump- 
tions, which have been mixed up with them 
and have disguised them; and that experi- 
ments are most difficult to verify; that the 
past it is impossible to retrace. For relig- 
ion in Hume’s Essay substitute science ; and 
then with Hume conclude that testimony is 
not admissible in science. What becomes 
of your experience? Where are all its treas- 
ured stores of knowledge? Turned at once, 
like the sorcerer’s gold, to useless dross ! 

What, if an ingenious mockery shonld 
offer you “ Scientific Doubts ” on the re-ap- 
pearance of Encke’s comet, or the existence 
of the mammoth in the ice of Siberia, as it 
has offered Historic Doubts on the existence 
of Napoleon Buonaparte? Would you not 
rejoice in the sarcasm? Would you not 
adopt and parade the triumph over the folly, 
which repudiates testimony, because testi- 
mony often errs? Would younot urge that 
belief in testimony is the prehensile power 
by which science collects its food? Para- 
lyze it, and science perishes, life perishes, 
man perishes, all perishes. The belief even 
in moral principles, even in mathematical 
truths, must perish; because, whatever in- 
capacity there may be in the mind of an indi- 
vidual to disbelieve those truths, he cannot 
assume the universality of the truths with- 
out assuming the universality of that inca- 
pacity in other minds: and this he can only 
learn by testimony. 

Even in that wondrous Science, which 
most nearly approaches to the necessity of 
mathematical truth, because it deals so pe- 
culiarly with the most simple phenomena of 
space and time, number and motion,—even 
in astronomy, which, more than any other 
science, has stamped upon the mind of man 
the universality of the laws of matter, what 


is its chief fundamental occupation, but a 203. 


guess-work elimination of known, avowed, 





inevitable “errors”? Errors in instru- 
ments, errors in observation, errors in caleu- 
lation, errors in reports? You possess meth- 
ods for their correction; the methed of 
curves, the method of means, the method 
of least squares, the method of residues.* 
“You employ large masses of observation, 
and the accuracy of the result increases with 
the multitude of observations.” + You be- 
lieve that “the effect of law operating in- 
cessantly and steadily, makes itself more 
and more felt, as we give it a longer range; 
while the effect of accident followed out in 
the same manner is to annihilate itself, and 
to disappear altogether from the result.” + 
But this is not certainty, not science. It is 
only probability. It is the very art of the 
practical astronomer to deal with the neces- 
sary errors of the instruments which he em- 
ploys as witnesses to inform him of the phe- 
nomena of the heavens; “so to combine 
his observations, so to choose his opportuni- 
ties, and so to familiarize himself with all the 
causes which may produce instrumental de- 
rangement, and with all the peculiarities of 
structure and material of each’ instrument, 
he possesses, as not to allow himself to be 
misled by their errors, but to extract from 
their indications, as far as possible, all that 
is true and reject all that is erroneous.” § 
And thus from a mass of certainly errone- 
ous observations he attains to an almost 
miraculous power of prophecy. But, after 
all, his calculations can be only an approxi- 
mation tocorrectness. Apply the same kind 
of logic, the same doctrine of chances, to 
correct the testimony on which we rest the 
miracles of Christianity. Correct it, check 
it, balance it, suspect it, if you will, of errors, 
for they come to us through human observa- 
tion and human transmittors; but do not re- 
ject its substance in a mass, because testi- 
mony is liable to error. 

But then remember the admission of this 
testimony precludes you any longer from as- 
serting that these thaumaturgic operations 
are contrary to experience. What if a geol- 
ogist asserted that remains of entrochi and 
ammonites were never found in a particular 
quarry, that their existence was impossible, 
because he himself could not perceive them ? 


* Whewell, “Nov. Org. Renov.,”’ chap. vii., p. 
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What if all the villagers in the neighbor- 
hood insisted that they had been found in a 
particular stratum now worked out ; showed 
their remains, pointed to casts of them in 
the foundations of their houses, showed by 
a multitude of records that the belief in 
their existence had always prevailed in the 
neighborhood, produced old legends of St. 
Cuthbert’s beads and St. Hilda’s snakes to 
confirm their story: would that geologist 
persist in asserting that their existence was 
contrary to experience ?. To whose experi- 
ence? Hisown. Butis his own experience 
the measure of truth? Will any scientific 
mind trust one single voice in such a state- 
ment? ‘J, an individual, never have seen 
it, therefore it never has existed; therefore 
those who assert its existence are dupes or 
liars; therefore it never can exist.” Will 
this language be tolerated? Yet this must 
be the language of Science if it proclaims 
miracles to be contrary to experience. 

Once more, pause upon the fallacy of that 
phrase, ‘Contrary to experience.” That 
contrariety, according to a strict Inductive 
Logic, could only be produced by a mass 
of testimony denying as eye-witnesses, what 
the witnesses of the Scripture miracles af- 
firm. Produce it if you can. We were on 
the spot, and we saw nothing of the kind. 
The cure was said to have been effected, but 
we witness that it was not. The mountain 
was said to have burnt with fire, but we stood 
beneath and saw nothing. A story got 
abroad that the army marched through the 
middle of the sea, but we ourselves saw it 
take a circuit upon dry ground. Produce 
testimony like this against a miracle— 
against all the miracles of Scripture which 
are capable of human attestation; and you 
may say that those miracles are contrary to 
experience. And you will weigh the con- 
tending testimony as such contradictions are 
weighed in a Court of Justice. But have 
you anything of the kind—anything approx- 
imating to it—anything which even pretends 
to it? How can you dare to affirm that these 
miracles were contrary to experience? We 
are told by competent witnesses that a man- 
of-war lay at anchor yesterday at the mouth 
of yonder harbor. We look there to-day 
and see nothing; and shall we charge the 
reporters of the fact with being dupes or 
impostors? We stand amidst the ruins of 


an earthquake, but the earth has ceased to | 
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quake ; shall we declare the earthquake a lie ? 
Is this the logic of science? Is this the in- 
ductive method by which such triumphs are 
to be wrought in this the nineteenth century ? 
When first the ornithorynchus was heard of, 
was this the mode in which physiologists re- 
ceived the news? When the dodo, or the 
dinornis, was first announced, was the idea 
at once exploded upon the ground that none 
had been seen in our own farmyards, or 
moors, or preserves? When those ‘ unex- 
pected and unexampled peculiarities in the 
orbits of the satellites of Uranus” were re- 
ported, * those appearances “ contrary to the 
unbroken analogy of the whole planetary 
system,” those “ planes perpendicular to the 
ecliptic,” that “retrograde motion,” those 
“ circular orbits,” would the great intellect 
of a Herschel or a Newton refuse to exam- 
ine the evidence, and declare that the fact 
could not be true, because it was contrary 
to experience? What was that admirable 
characteristic of the immortal Kepler, but 
“that he never allowed the labor he had 
spent upon any conjecture to produce any 
reluctance in abandoning the hypothesis, as 
soon as he had evidence of its inaccu- 
racy?” + What was that most touching 
proof of Newton’s intellectual grandeur, 
but that he surrendered his magnificent hy- 
pothesis of universal gravitation to a re- 
ported difference of three feet in the move- 
ment of the moon? “And so,” in the 
simple, touching language of his biography, 
“he laid aside at that time any further 
thought of this matter.” { 

Already, then, under the test of a strict 
logic, the axiom of the Immutability of 
Nature has shrunk and shrivelled up to a 
very different statement,—That no thauma- 
turgic power of the Supreme Creator is op- 
erating at present within our own experi- 
ence. But even this must be qualified. 
Christianity absolutely denies it. Christian- 
ity most positively and peremptorily asserts 
as its very essence, that at this day, this 
hour, all around us, there is moving upon 
the souls of Christians the same Spiritual 
Power which moved upon the face of the 
waters—calling a new spiritual creation into 
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being, watching over its infant movements, | speak of the Thaumaturgic operation of the 
nursing it, providing for it, guiding it, lis-| Supreme Creator at this day, by allowing 
tening to it, holding converse with it. | that there is a vast body of testimony to the 
Every page of the New Testament utters | fact—testimony of the most solemn kind 
this promise. Enter into any village church, | confirming itself as by most solemn oath— 
follow carefully the whole range of its ordi-| ,against which you have nothing to allege, 
nances ; ask the Prayer-Book the meaning | ‘but that you do not choose to believe it; 
of the font, the meaning of the communion-|and that the opportunity is offered you of 
table, listen to the prayers, listen to the| verifying the fact by your own experiment, 
preacher, if he delivers his message faith-| but still you do not choose to take the 
fully as he received it. Is not the whole full | trouble. 

of a most solemn and awful annunciation of} And thus the Immutability of Nature 
a constant, personal, minute, providential| dwindles down one step farther—that our 
interposition of the Lord of Heaven and | human experience of this day exhibits the 
Earth in the daily and hourly works and|fact of the material world as acting uni- 
acts of the men of the present generation, | formly without any interposition of the Cre- 
no less than in the days before the flood—| ator in its arrangements, but that still there 
say rather infinitely more? The hand of = an overwhelming body of testimony to 
God is, indeed, concealed; his cye is seen | the fact of such an interposition at this day 
only by the human heart on which it looks 5 | in the spiritual world, against which we have 
the motions within the mind cannot be laid | nothing to produce. 

bare to an eye of sense, like the movements} But if God be interposing in the opera- 
of the planets. But there are multitudes | tion of the human soul now at this day sub- 
of voices—the voices which have tried | sequent to the establishment of an order of 
faithfully and earnestly to fulfil the duties | Nature, is it impossible to suppose that he 


which are the condition of the exercise of|may have interposed also in the material 


this power, ready to attest the fact. Go to| world—interposed at other times for a spir- 
that bed of sickness, watch by that patient |itual object in connection with the growth 
suffering, that peaceful blessedness, that | and guidance of this new spiritual creation, 
softened agony, that joyful death; inquire|which he is now engaged in developing? 
of that altered character who sinned once, | Are not the spiritual and material worlds es- 
but now sins no more. These are the sub-| sentially united, interlaced ? 

jects of the Divine Thaumaturgy of thisday.} And yet touch the statement once more, 
They are the blind, the lame, the lepers, the | and see how it shrinks up. Your experi- 
dead, whom it, is healing and raising into|ence? What is your experience? There 
life in a mode, whatever it be, which defies | stands an enormous city, with myriads of 
all human imitation; working miracles at| palaces, labyrinths of vaults, millions of 
this day, certainly in the world of spirits ; | halls crowded with multitudes of objects be- 
it may be in the world of matter, for in that | yond the possibility even of conception. 
deep mystery of the union between soul and | You declare to us that since the day of its 
body who can dare to say what may be ma- | founder no hand has ever interposed to shift 
terial and what spiritual? And if you will| one object from its place; that all, down to 
not listen to their witness, at least make the | the atom of dust which lies upon the ground, 
experiment within yourself. Fulfil those | remains unmoved; no foot, no hand, has in- 
duties yourself, and you can prove the mira-|terposed. Of this you have had experience. 
cle yourself, as you may prove a law of| You have penetrated two or three streets, 
chemistry, which Faraday has announced, by | entered half a dozen closets, peeped here 
an experiment in your own laboratory. It|and there into a vault which branched forth 
may take time. But it is a very important | into thousands of secret passages. At one 
experiment to the man of science himself, as | point you were stopped by a chasm disclos- 
well as to the cause of science. If you re-|ing unfathomable depths; at another por- 
fuse, if you neglect, deal at least with the | tals, and colonnades, and cloisters, and gal- 
testimony to the fact as you deal with any | leries stretched before the eye into darkness, 
report of a scientfic observer. Qualify your| but every access was barred; at another, 
universal negation of a Thaumaturgic Power, | vast hanging stairs above you climbed up to 
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tower upon tower, but the stairs you could 
not reach. The only lights you bore in your | 
hand were dim and wavering. At every | 
step, as you compared the position of a 
few objects with the plan in your hand, there 
appeared undeniable traces of alteration, 
something new, something unaccounted for. 
But in some few instances you detected that 
the anomaly was a mistake of your own eyes, 
or your own imagination. After a few hours’ 
search you were quite satisfied; and you 
come out to us with the unhesitating dec- 
laration that in no street, or chamber, or 
passage, or vault of that boundless city has 
a single object changed its place from the 
day when it was abandoned by the founder. 
Is not this the real amount of the experience 
of science to the facts and operations of 
nature. 

Is it necessary to empty a commonplace 
book of humble, yet ennobling, confessions 
of human ignorance on all those profounder 
questions involved in the theory of causa- 
tion, and therefore in the consideration of 
miracles ? 


“We are incapable of comprehending 
anything of the manner in which the nerves 
are affected, certainly we know nothing of 
the manner in which sensation is propagated 
or the mind ultimately influenced.*... 
Even in a common act of perception, the 
determined relations established between the 
sensation and the idea in the mind have no 
actual resemblance. How this consent which 
is so precise and constant is established can 
neither be explained by anatomy, nor by 
physiology, nor by any mode of physical in- 
quiry whatever. t. .. What the first im- 
pulse to motion is, we do not know, nor how 
the mind is related to the bedy.t ... Is 
heat really matter, a subtle matter capable 
of diffusing itself in bodies, or anything 
more than a motion, vibration, or rotation 
excited among their particles? All the ex- 
periments that have been made up to the 
present time have not availed to set the 
question at rest.§ . . . And probably 
the more secret operations of nature may 
forever remain so shrouded from human 
penetration, as to render it impossible to say 
In any one instance that we have reached the 
goal, ascertained the very first in the series 
of second causes, and drawn the exact line 
between the subordinate operations of mat- 
ter and the immediate agency of the Infinite 


* * Bell’s “ Bridgewater Treatise,” p. 212. 
+ Ibid., p. 208. t Ibid., 255. 











§ “ Account of Bacon’s Nov. Org., p. 14. 
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Spirit.* . . . We are still ignorant, strictly 
speaking, of the causes of the various oper- 
ations of Nature, after ages of laborious 
and scientific investigation. Nor will the 
philosopher profess to have ascertained with 
regard to any one series of these causes, or 
successive events and changes, that he has, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, at length 
arrived at the beginning of the series, that 
he has laid his finger on the ultimate link in 
the whole chain which is held by the hand 
of Omnipotence, and that he has traced the 
identical point at which these second causes 
merge and are lost in the secret agency of 
the great first cause of all—if indeed it be 
not more proper to consider all second causes 
as nothing more than so many constant ac- 
tions of the Deity, regulated by his own 
laws.t . . . All organic structures, even the 
most minute, present exceedingly compli- 
cated arrangements, and prolonged succes- 
sion of phenomena so varied, and so anom- 
alous, as to be utterly irreducible to the 
known laws which govern inanimate mat- 
ter.{ ... Of the planetary system which 
includes the earth, our knowledge is almost 
entirely confined to the mathematical laws 
that compose it... . Beyond the fraction 
of an inch or of a second, everything be- 
longing to space and time is inappreciable 
by our senses; yet beyond these limits we 
know that myriads of portions of space and 
of time must exist, too vast or too minute 
to be referred to our imperfect standards. § 
. - - In the phenomena of tasting and 
smelling, the whole is involved in mystery 
from beginning to end. || . . . How water is 
composed of gaseous elements we are una- 
ble to explain, or even to comprehend the 
nature of the union or its result.q... 
What becomes of the two electric and two 
magnetic energies in the original molecules 
of matter, when in a state of equilibrium ? ** 
What is the relation between the force of 
gravitation and the polarizing forces? tt 
. . » The chemical properties of light, the 
phenomena of heat, are by no means well 
understood. {{ . . . The phenomena of 
chemistry are so extraordinary, and often so 
unexpected, that little in general can be 
— of them beyond what is actually 

nown. §§ . . . And in the unavoidable im- 


perfection of all chemical processes we can 
scarcely hope to approach within the neces- 
sary limits of precision.” ||j| 


* “ Account of Bacon’s Nov. Org.,”’ p. 7. 


t Ibid., p. 49. 


} §§ Ibid., p. 154. 
iil Ibid., p. 187. 
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Is it necessary to multiply such avowals 
from the greatest intellects which ennoble 
science, even at this day, when science has 
discovered so much ? 

But why speak of the deeper mysteries of 
science ? Look upon that ocean dashing 
upon yon bank of shingle. The position of 
every pebble in that bank, the motion of 
every drop of water in that ocean, the im- 
pulse on it of every breath, the formation of 
every air-bubble in that spray and foam, is 
as much a fact, involving a cause and an 
effect, as an eclipse of the sun or the up- 
heaving of a continent by an earthquake. 
Tell us the cause of each. Attest by your 
experience that none but natural causes— 
causes with which we are familiar—have 
wrought any one of these effects. Prove to 
us that no hand, but what you call the hand 
of Nature—as if the hand of Nature were 
anything but the will of God—has inter- 
posed, or is interposing at this moment, in 
those millions upon millions of phenomena 
which, within the space of a few feet, you 
see evolving every moment before your eyes. 
Will you dare todoso? And will you then 
dare to assert that experimental Induction 
is your ground for asserting the universal 
immutability of nature ? 

Once more. What is the age of this In- 
ductive Science, the length of your experi- 
ence ? Is not every branch of physical Sci- 
ence, by its own confession, in its infancy ; 
only just emerging from the legendary, fab- 
ulous, mythological fogs of human dreams 
as opposed to the clear daylight of experi- 
ence? Can you even venture to carry back 
your register of facts as far as Francis Ba- 
con? Are you not beginning to doubt even 
the Inductive Soundness of the Novum Or- 
ganum? Is Sir Charles Lyell satisfied with 
the state of our past Geological Records ? 
Is not the terminology of science a new 
coinage of this day; showing how new are 
the discoveries? Can you even safely in- 
clude as a portion of human experience the 
astronomical observations of the ancients ? 
Have not some on which you reckoned as 
facts, and calculated from them the antiquity 
of man, been proved to be retrospective 
guesses—not witnessed phenomena? The 
experience of a few short years—is this to 
be put forward as the universal experience 
of the world—is this the experience on which 
you rest ? 
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No, you will reply ; not experience of this 
kind; not that which only asserts of a whole 
number what has already been proved of 
each unit separately ; not that by which from 
a vast multitude of occurrences roughly ex- 
amined and generally stated we rather guess 
than argue that others like them will occur; 
the experience on which we rest is the strict 
and careful experience of inductive logic, 
in which one single experiment accurately 
tested and repeated enables us to spring at 
once to an universal conclusion by means of 
the simple axiom that “ similar causes pro- 
duce similar effects.” 

Undoubtedly Inductive Science does not 
require any great multiplication of instances 
to give validity to such conclusions. No 
multiplication it can make, however vast, 
could really justify them. If it multiply ex- 
periments, this is done, not to strengthen 
the inference to universality, but to test the 
one experiment, to satisfy ourselves that we 
have accurately and precisely ascertained the 
real cause, the real circumstances under 
which the phenomenon called the effect will 
follow. And the wonderful skill of a Fara- 
day is shown in so constructing his experi- 
ments, by excluding heterogeneous and su- 
perfluous ingredients, as to insulate and 
enucleate the circumstances with the utmost 
precision. Upon what, then, does the whole 
validity of Inductive Science rest? Upon 
two things: first, the exact enumeration of 
the circumstances of the cause and effect; 
and secondly, the authority of that axiom, 
drawn not from the outward world by hu- 
man ekperience, but from the inner world of 
our own mind, that “ similar causes will al- 
ways produce similar effects.” If either of 
these fail, the cogency of scientific induc- 
tion, though left still perfectly adequate for 
all practical purposes, is reduced after all 
from strict certainty to moral probability. 
It cannot present any impassable barrier to 
the acknowledgment of miracles. 

And now let us ask of Science, if it can 
prove in any one case, even where it has 
penetrated most deeply into the mysteries of 
nature, that it has succeeded in a precise 
and demonstrable ascertainment of a cause, 
or of an effect? Is it possible for it by any 
analysis, by any minuteness of microscopic 
research, by any ingenuity in the construc- 





tion of experiments, by any simplification of 
their conditions, so to insulate and abstract 
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the conditions which constitute the cause, so 
to strip off the accidents and circumstances 
of the process, so to clear the supposed effect 
from any communication with other extra- 
neous influences, as to prove to demonstra- 
tion that a precisely similar cause has ever 
produced a precisely similar effect ? We are 
as satisfied, as Science can be, with the gen- 
eral correctness of the inductive principle. 
No one will hesitate to employ it ; it is ade- 
quate for all practical purposes; it is our 
only guide, our only hope in extending our 
range of sight, and deepehing and strength- 
ening the foundations of our knowledge. 
Induction is the key of nature. No one of 
common sense will disparage it ; no sensible 
man would think of disputing its practical 
sufficiency, or of setting limits to its accu- 
racy, if he were not compelled to bring its 
pretensions to strict examination, and to fix 
the rightful limits of those pretensions by the 
frightful consequences which ensue, if they 
are pushed beyond them. And yet we as- 
sert that it is utterly beyond the power of 
Science to prove that, in any single case, 
even in astronomical observations, the most 
insulated, the most clear from all extraneous 


and unknown conditions, a precisely similar 
cause has ever produced a precisely similar 


effect. A stone we observe falls to the 
ground with a certain calculated velocity. 
Even this calculation is not, and cannot 
be, so precise as to fix it to mathematical 
demonstration. No observation of matter 
through our imperfect senses can be such. 
And the greatest astronomers themselves 
have been prepared to admit the possibility 
of some slight error in the present statement 
of the law of gravitation, in order to account 
for certain newly observed phenomena in 
the movements of the heavens. As all 
movements and changes in nature must be 
traced by us to some external cause (this 
is a real law of our intellect which cannot 
be given up), we assume such a cause to 
exist, as an unknown quantity, and with it 
the force of gravitation. But what it is, we 
do not profess to know. Whether it be the 
immediate will of the Divine Creator, at 
every moment acting upon every particle of 
his creation, or some mysterious result of 
his will declared once for all at the com- 
mencement of the world, and acting, we 
know not how, upon unconscious and insen- 
tient matter; or some intermediate power, 
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like that of electricity or magnetism, giving 
polarity and attraction to the original mole- 
cules of matter, Science does not even pro- 
fess to decide. 

But supposing such a power to exist, and 
to act throughout the whole range of the 
material universe, the heavenly bodies will 
be found to move in certain elliptical orbits, 
to be subject to certain perturbations, to ap- 
pear and re-appear at certain places at pre- 
dicted times. And as far as we can deter- 
mine with our imperfect instruments, with 
our interrupted observations, with our cal- 
culations worked up on the very assumption 
that they are in themselves subject to con- 
stant error, and can only present an approx- 
imation to strict truth, we find that our 
predictions are verified. The stars do to a 
wonderful extent move, and appear as if in- 
fluenced by the same power which draws a 
stone to the ground. Even then we are 
compelled to assume, for we cannot prove, 
two other conditions of their motions: 
First, that bodies originally propelled 
through space at a certain velocity will pre- 
serve that velocity, and move in a straight 
line forever, unless deflected by some exter- 
nal influence. And secondly, that there is, 
or is not, an atmospheric medium, through 
which they move, and which may or may 
not, according to our theories, affect their 
motions. Surely, our ignorance on this fact 
alone—the existence of an atmospheric me- 
dium—must show us that we cannot yet 
possess all the conditions and circumstances 
of astronomical phenomena, so as to say 
precisely that they are assignable beyond a 
doubt to this cause or to that. Newton 
himself was prepared at any moment to 
abandon his theory. It was the noblest of 
his noble qualities that he rigidly and sternly 
bowed down his hypothesis to facts.* Andif, 
then, even in the simplest phenomena which 
present to us causes and effects under the 
most abstract conditions of magnitude and 
number, time and space, it is so impossible 
for us to do more than suspect and imagine 
that a similar cause produces a similar effect ; 

* When Bradley and others had observed a cer- 
tain nutation of the earth which they could not ac- 
count for, and were thinking it destroyed entirely’ 
the Newtonian system, they were under the great- 
est difficulty how to break it to Sir Isaac, and so 
proceeded to do so “ by degrees in the softest man- 
ner.’” What was his only answer ?—“ It may be 


so: there is no arguing against facts and experi- 
ments.’’—See Rigaud’s “ Life of Bradley,” p. 62. 
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rather to divine, and augur, to guess, 
hope in faith, and not by reason; and as- 


sume, with a strong moral probability, | 


rather than prove logically, that it is so; 
how much more must this be the case when 
we have to deal with more complicated con- 
structions and untraceable combinations of 
elements, influences, and conditions in other 
sciences ! 

Science must forgive the seeming over- 
refinement, the unreasonable scrupulosity of 
such scrutinies into its grandest assertions. 
There is no thought of disputing the New- 
tonian system, of slighting astronomical dis- 
coveries, of impugning their accuracy as suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes, and as 
exhibiting the noblest examples and proud- 
est triumphs of the human intellect. Only 
let the immutability and universality of the 
agencies of nature be reduced to the real 
limits fixed by actual experience (when all 
difficulty in the admission of miracles will 
cease), and maintain them as you like. It 
is only when an exaggerated statement of 
science would drive the presence of the Di- 
vine Creator from his own creation, that an- 
other science besides that of matter must 
defend its own. It would be but a misera- 


ble bargain to purchase the discovery of a 
universe of Neptunes by the banishment of 
man from his God. 

But then Science will turn to that axiom 
upon which, after all, the cogency of induc- 


tion must rest. From the human mind, not 
from outward experience, as Dr. Whewell so 
wisely reiterates, we must derive the idea 
that ‘ similar causes will produce similar ef- 
fects.” Our belief in the universality and 
immutability of the operations of nature must 
rest ultimately upon this internal instinct. 
Trace that belief, with Hume, to custom ; or 
with others to association ; or with others to 
a separate principle in the human mind; call 
it the generalizing principle, or the inductive 
principle: whatever account we give of it, 
this only, and not experience, can be our au- 
thority for assuming the continuity and sta- 
bility of nature. And if it be a law of mind, 
a law like our moral principles, so stamped 
upon our being as to bear the marks of a rev- 
elation from God, then upon our faith in the 
veracity of God, upon our conviction that he 
would never engrave ineffaceably and unal- 
terably upon the tables of our hearts and 
souls anything but truths (in one word, after 


and | 
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all, upon faith, and not on proof), we may 
found our science of induction. But is it so 
stamped by God? Is it more than an in- 
stinct, a tendency, an impulse, requiring, 
like so many other tendencies of our nature, 
to be narrowly watched, balanced, and cor- 
rected by opposite tendencies ? All our sins 
and vices may be traced up to tendencies and 
principles, all implanted in our being by na- 
ture, but not, therefore, to be blindly fol- 
lowed without control or qualification. Are 
we yet sufficiently acquainted with the nature 
of this principle to decide this question? Are 
there not obvious marks, which class it rather 
with our instincts than with our reason— 
with imperfect impulses of our compound 
nature, rather than with absolute revelations 
from God? We can break its links. We 
cannot believe gratitude to be a sin, or false- 
hood meritorious; but we can imagine and 
believe in the existence of a world, where all 
the combinations of nature may be totally 
different from our present experience. The 
eqnnection between death and the swallow- 
ing of arsenic is of a totally different kind 
from that between injustice and the punish- 
able character of injustice. No one would ° 
affirm of moral truths, as Science affirms of 
material causes and effects, that our knowl- 
edge of them rests wholly upon experience. 

That the principle has been so little stud- 
ied, is so little understood, would suffice to 
warn us against asserting at once its Divine 
authority and sanction for the universal im- 
mutability of Nature. It would seem partly 
to be a result of the mechanical association 
of ideas, by which the mind spontaneously 
and unconsciously recalls and suggests com- 
binations once observed, forming thus our 
memory, our habits, our character, our 
pleasures, our imagination, and a very large 
proportion of our practical reasoning. But 
every step we take in life compels us to keep 
this associating tendency under the strict- 
est control, to regard it as a hundred other 
tendencies in our nature necessary to exist- 
ence—valuable as a prompter—but never to 
be trusted without the check of a rigid ex- 
perience. Or it may be also, and probably 
is, only an operation of that so-called unific 
principle, which is the first and most essen- 
tial law of our intellect, by which we are 
impelled to reduce all that we see and hear 
to unity—to reduce disorder to a plan, 
anomalies to regularity, chance coincidences 
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to system, phenomena to generalization, 
varieties to classification, everything to 
unity. And this also is an universal princi- 
ple in human nature more or less vigorously 
developed, and implanted by the hand of 
man’s Creator. But indulge this also blindly 
and without self-control, and what is the re- 
sult? ‘What has been the history of science, 
not to speak of the world of morals, and the 
world of art, or the oscillations of political 
society, or the perversions of religious truth 
—what has been the history of Science her- 
self but one series of warnings and protests 
against the aberration of the human intel- 
lect, when surrendered to the uncontrolled 
extravagance of this its fundamental law? 
Theory rising upon theory to crumble one 
upon the other into dust, partial inductions, 
hasty, narrow-minded views, fanciful specu- 
lations substituted for facts, half-truths, 
crude hypotheses, all the varied monstrous 
forms of intellectual idolatry which Bacon 
has denounced. Has not the history of 
science been an inheritance and propa- 
gation of these miseries flowing from a rash, 
unqualified surrender of the human reason 
to its so-called unific principle uncontrolled 
by experience—that is by belief in testi- 
mony, that is by faith? Is it not the per- 
fection of the scientific reason, while it pos- 
sesses this unific principle in the highest 
vigor, unwearied in its analysis of phenom- 
ena, stubborn in its demand for satisfaction, 
fertile in conceptions of new hypotheses to 
satisfy its craving for analogy and unity in 
all which it perceives, yet still to listen do- 
cilely and submissively to every new anom- 
aly and marvel which due testimony brings 
before it, even though in Brewster’s words 
of wisdom “ it may put our own views to the 
torture;”* and to hold both theory and 
facts suspended together in the mind, until 
either is certainly disproved, or the anomaly 
is resolved into the law P 

Is there a single principle or movement in 
the human mind, which is not provided, as 
it were, with its fly-wheel to regulate it ? 
And is not faith or belief in testimony the 
fly-wheel to the unific tendency, which, with- 
out it, must at every moment sacrifice expe- 
rience to theory, reality to fancy, truth to 
falsehood, science to speculation ? 

There is, then, no internal authority for 
the Divine infallibility of the great princi- 

* Life of Newton, vol. i. p. 91. 
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ple of induction that similar causes produce 
similar effects, such as to erect it into a nec- 
essary axiom. It requires at every step to 
be kept in check by experience, by faith in 
testimony. 

And Science also must remember the nec- 
essary conditions of its employment. And 
these conditions alone preclude the possibil- 
ity of applying any argument whatever of 
Inductive Science to the case of miracles. 
They strike Science dumb. The cases must 
be precisely similar; with any new ingredi- 
ent or altered feature the reasoning is lost. 

First, then, in a progressive scheme such 
as Creation is allowed to be, it is impossible 
to argue absolutely from any one portion of 
it to another, because the different places, 
which the two portions occupy in the scale 
or chain present an essential difference. 
The absence of miracles at one period can- 
not be applied to infer their absence in an- 
other, any more than the absence of white 
hairs in the child, the boy, the, youth, and 
the adult, would render the fact incredible 
in a man of eighty. The two cases are not 
the same, they never can be the same. 

Secondly, as Bishop Butler has warned us 
already, if we are to argue by analogy. for 
the exclusion of miracles from the whole of 
a created system, we must have before us 
a previous instance of another whole crea- 
tion with which to compare it. Where is 
the other creation precisely similar to this in 
which we live, from which we know by expe- 
rience that miracles have been excluded ?- 

And, thirdly, even if we did possess such 
a previous instance, may it not be true that 
no argument of analogy could be legiti- 
mately drawn from a mere negation—that 
we can no more build up an inductive rea- 
soning upon a non-experience than a syllo- 
gism upon negative premises ? 

It is something to have advanced thus far 
—to have seen that legitimate inductive sci- 
ence has absolutely no experience—no in- 
duction with which to encounter miracles, 
But, before we close, let us advance one 
step farther. Has it not a vast amount of 
experience toconfirm them? Would not the 
true inductive philosopher, thoroughly con- 
versant with the whole range of nature, alive 
to the snares of his own imagination, and 
honestly observant of facts, even expect 
them—even prophesy them? What is his 





stumbling-block ? It is his assumption—his 
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arbitrary assumption—of the idea of unity 
as the formula of creation. It is the sup- 
posed strict, absolute unity of the creation, 
of its Creator, and of his laws, which is the 
principle, from which flows the dread of 
miracles, of anything which disturbs the 
seeming uniformity and permanence of the 
creation. But does creation, does experi- 
ence present to us this principle alone as the 
type on which it has been moulded? With 
unity is combined essentially and insepara- 
bly at every step the very opposite principle 
of multitude. Those thousands upon thou- 
sands of years which geology claims for its 
eons, those unimaginable depths of ether, 
before which we can only count by millions, 
till calculation fails—what are these, what 
are duration and extension in themselves, 
but ideas, not of unity alone, but of unity 
held in combination with infinite multitude ? 

More than this, there is an absolute, dis. 
crete multitude meeting us at every turn, 
forced upon us—intruded on us—as if to 
wa:n us at every step against the seduction 
of mere unity. That biune polarity in ele- 
mentary atoms—that numerical combina- 
tion of their groups—those organized infu- 
soria—that streak of light in the heavens 
resolving itself into myriads of orbs—those 
millions upon millions of organic life, which 
the sea, the grass, the very rocks compel us 
to acknowledge—that feathered dust on the 
insect’s wing—those thousand lenses in a 
single eye—those thousand fibres in one 
hair—those thousand plates on a single scale 
of shell—those thousand cells in the skin’s 
tissue—that countless unfathomable sheath- 
ing of germ within germ, embryo within em- 
bryo, in the wombs of life—that infinite di- 
vision and subdivision of the molecules of 
matter, vanishing at last into mathematical 
- points—surely, surely, a theory of simple 
unity cannot solve the mysteries of a crea- 
tion, in which its very opposite principle is 
also so legibly and universally revealed. 

More than this, there is variety—variety 
so varied, and yet so combined with unity 
of type, that half the task of science is to 
classify; that is, to arrange and digest, not 
on the principle of unity alone, but of simi- 
larity and of difference combined. 

Once more, there is diversity—diversity 
so diverse as, for instance, in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, that, to a superficial eye, 
resemblance is lost. And yet the eye of sci- 
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ence detects beyond the surface the principle 
of unity in a thousand analogies and har- 
monies, 

But more than this, there is opposition— 
opposition never severed from harmony, yet 
still opposition—opposition of motions in the 
heavens, opposition of action and reaction 
in the mechanical forces, opposition of life 
and death, of energy and repose, of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, of growth and decay, of 
regularity and disturbance; of uniformity 
and catastrophes, equilibrium and oscilla- 
tions; and the profoundest speculators of 
physical science are in every province com- 
pelled at last to resolve their disputations 
and their doubts into formule, not limited 
to one of these poles, but embracing them, 
harmonizing them both in inseparable con- 
junction. Is it not the truth? Is it not 
so entirely the truth, that the mind which 
more than any other of this day has em- 
braced the whole range of science, concludes 
his survey with the question, which his 
Christian as well as his Platonic philosophy 
might have suggested, and will assuredly 
confirm ; and which, perhaps, contains the 
clue to all the problems of the world, “Is 
not the universe pervaded by an omnipres- 
ent antagonism, a fundamental conjunction 
of contraries, everywhere opposite, nowhere 
independent?” * May not occasional devi- 
ations be a necessary complement to a law of 
general uniformity 2 + 

Even in the immediate range of physical 
science there is a still more prophetic inti- 
mation of miraculous agency than the mere 
exhibition of a principle opposed to unity, 
and yet combined with it in nature. The 
essential nature of inductive and experi- 
mental philosophy places it at every mo- 
ment in the position of grappling with 
difficulties, anomalies, interruptions, dis- 
cordances, apparent exceptions to its laws, 
and violations of its hypotheses—because 
hypothesis must always precede experiment, 

* Whewell, “ Nov. Org. Renov.,” p. 250. 

t Here would fall in the important question, 
whether in every theory of creation, no less than 
in the Mosaic, let that theory be one of successive 
production, or ef fluxional development, it is pos- 
sible to conceive the present state of existence, 
without a continued and repeated interposition of 
the Creator with his work, subsequent to its first 
foundation. Prove this fact, and all pretence of 
objection to a still later interposition, and therefore 
to miracles, vanishes at once. Bishop Butler has 


indicated this reasoning; but it opens too vast a 
field to dwell on now. 
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and hypothesis is inadequate at first to ac- 
count for all phenomena. If the intellect 
of science were placed from its infancy, as it 
were, to advance forward on a smooth and 
velvet lawn, ascending by one unbroken ele- 
vation, and uninterrupted progress, it might 
well be startled to find its career and ex- 
pectation of continuous advance ever sus- 
pended or broken. But if its path be one 
of perpetually recurring obstacles, menaces 
of obstruction, compulsory deviations, long 
delays, hopeless struggles, and baffled efforts 
—surely, this is a warning to expect the 
same at every point of its career; never to 
‘assume a law without anticipating seeming 
exceptions, never to generalize a theory 
without preparing for an apparent antago- 
nism. 

So must it be with the theory of the uni- 
formity of the operations of God in nature, 
and of God in miracles. Believe the uni- 
formity; but as a theory, which, tempting 
and perfect as it seems, may yet possibly re- 
quire to be modified. Believe the miracles, 
in the sure and certain hope that, on exam- 
ination, they must be reconcilable with the 
highest laws of that Almighty Will, which 
has created nature. Nature is the operation 
of God; miracles are the same. They can- 
not present a contradiction to the eternal 
laws of one and the same Divine nature. 
But the harmony will be found not in the 
lower region of the Divine operations, but 
in the higher—not in the physical but in 
the moral universe. So-called philosophers, 
jealous, as they would pretend, of the honor 
of the Almighty, of his unity and consist- 
ency, reject miracles because they violate 
his laws. What laws? The laws of the 
material world? But already we have 
shown that perhaps no such laws exist— 
none of which we possess a shadow of proof. 
Modes of operation assuming great conti- 
nuity and regularity we do find, but these 
are not laws. Departures from such modes 
of procedure are not violations of laws, jus- 
tifying a charge of inconsistency. But the 
laws of God’s own nature, his own immuta- 
ble perfections of moral goodness and om- 
niscient wisdom, do miracles violate these? 
Are miracles an interruption of these? Are 
they not a wondrous exhibition of them? 
Are they not absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the perfection of such a moral creation 
as the Scriptures prophesy and deseribe ? 
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It is not in physical science to give the an- 
swer, but in the science of morals and of man; 
and the answer must be given separately. 

And here Science will lift its warning 
voice against the hand, which would thus 
drive it upwards from its own especial em- 
pire, the world of matter, and confuse, be- 
wilder, and deceive it by strange and exotic 
speculations drawn from the world of spirits. 

And we also will lift up our warning voice 
against this warning voice of Science. And 
with it we will conclude. 

It is well and wise for Philosophy to map 
out the field of nature, as the farmer marks 
out the grass-field for the mowers, in order 
to secure a due distribution of labor, and 
diligent execution of work. But Nature, 
with all its multitude of parts, is still one ; 
all its parts are shaded off into each other so 
insensibly, that any strict line of demarca- 
tion, as we find in the attempt to discrimi- 
nate species, is absolutely impracticable. It 
is like its Divine Creator, after whose image 
it was made, both one and many. And if 
each ancillary science by itself, or the science 
of matter as distinct from the higher sciences 
of morals and of intellect, instead of merely 
marking out conventional lines for more con- 
venient labor, will persist in elevating im- 
passable barriers between each other, each 
refusing either to lend or to borrow assist- 
ance from its sister science, each narrowing 
down its search into its own narrow province, 
and proscribing any eye which fain would 
comprehend the whole, simply because there 
was a time when that principle of comprehen- 
sion was abused and perverted—then each 
science must condemn itself to a low, and 
barren, and ignoble drudgery of collecting 
and registering facts, but without any power 
to bind them together and constitute science. 
So-called physical science may still be an 
enormous warehouse of promiscuous speci- 
mens, an enormous bonehouse of undigested 
observations, but it cannot be philosophy ; 
and for this reason, that it cannot generalize 
without hypotheses distinct from facts, and 
these hypotheses it cannot obtain, except 
from other provinces of human knowledge 
than its own. Detach astronomy from op- 
tics, and mechanics, and mathematics—de- 
prive geology of the services of botany and 
anatomy—dissever chemistry from electric- 
ity, and all from the science of reasoning— 





need we proceed? Does it require a word 
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to prove that, as the universe is one vast | 
confederacy and consociation of marvels, in- 
terlaced with the profoundest intricacy, and 
yet pervaded by the most wondrous unity, 
the eye which would thoroughly embrace one 
part must also embrace the whole? If the 
great intellect of an Owen can from the frag- 
ment of a bone draw out and prophesy the 
whole animal, it is because he has never de- 
graded himself to the mere menial scrutiny 
of the part, without also surveying the whole. 
It is his knowledge of the whole which en- 
ables him to interpret the part. 

And what is true of each subordinate and 
ancillary science is true of physical science 
as a whole in relation to the science of mor- 
als—of man and of his God. If that physi- 
cal science is to become anything else but a 
bare and barren chaos of fact, if it is to pre- | 
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laws, the cause of causes, and, so far as it is 
cognizable by man, the whole theory of the 
universe, its end and object. Survey the 
whole field of matter, ascend from step to 
step of organized creation, till you come to 
man. But then embrace the whole range of 
human nature and human history, omitting 
nothing, if you would theorize from the ob- 
servation of man to an explanation of the 
mysteries of Nature, and of Nature’s God. 
You do so already in part. Every theory of 
physical science, every law that is imagined, 
every attempt to connect it with the unity, 
or the intelligence, or the benevolence of a 
Creator, is in reality an hypothesis borrowed 
from the science of man—of man not as a 
mechanism of matter, but asa moral and in- 
tellectual spirit. Comprehend the whole of 
human history, comprehend what it professes 


sume to crystallize, inject, and breathe into | to offer—God’s own account of the Divine 
those facts life and power by theory (and | Creator, of his creation, of his destined end 
without theory, what is their value ?), it for man, of his objects in creation, of his in- 


must have recourse to the sister sciences | tentions towards it, of his own nature; com- 
which deal with mind and spirit. Great pru- | prehend this, if only as hypothesis, and try, 


dence, great caution, great jealousy will be | if it does not lead to sounder and juster 
legitimate, where great evil has before arisen | | View s of physical science, views more exactly 
from such acommerce ; when presumptuous | conformable to the true logic of induction, 
imaginations have argued rashly from theo- | than any which can possibly be suggested by 


ries of a moral and divine nature to facts of 
physical science. Proscribe all such mad- 
ness ; but do not proscribe, do not shrink 
as if ashamed, from one great and sovereign 
Science, which comprehends the laws of 


| 
| 


partial and narrow-minded imaginations, 


'which, while they pretend to proscribe all 
»;communication with the theology of Chris- 


tianity, are really deriving all their inspira- 
tion from an idolatry of their own. 





Borton’s Anatomy.—In the interesting ar- 
ticle on Burton’s Anatomy, copied from Black- 
wood into No. 907 of the Living Age, there 
occurs this passage :— 

“Those who lived to see the French Reign of 
Terror might have well discussed such a the- 
ory” (the theory that nations are liable to 
attacks of mental derangement, like individu- 
als) “in a more earnest strain than Burton’s. 
Bishop Butler, walking in his garden with his 
chaplain in those terrible days, asked 
him sincerely whether he thonght it possible for 
nations, like men, to have fits of insanity ?” 


I suppose everybody has heard this story. 
The observation is not unworthy of the pro- 
found and philosophical author of the Analogy, 
whether he ever actually made it or not. But 
the writer of the article in Blackwood makes a 
curious mistake in chronology, when he tells us 
that the fearful occurrences during the Reign of 
Terror gave rise to the bishop’s thoughtful 
question. Bishop Butler was not one of ‘ “those 
who lived to see the” horrors of the French 
Revolution. He died in the year 1752, thirty- 





seven years before the destruction of the Bas- 


tile. B. M. 
Havana, N. Y. 


Vicarious PunisHMent.—It is stated in 
Galignani that a man named Legrain, a mush- 
room grower, was some time since condemned 
to two days’ imprisonment for some trifling of- 
fence, and as he had to undergo his punishment 
at a moment when his mushroom crop required 
particular attention, he offered a man named 
Bourdon 25f. to go to prison in his stead. 
Bourdon consented, and passed two days in St. 
Pelygie, but after his liberation he talked of what 
he had done, and the fact came to the ears of the 
police, and as Bourdon had signed a paper in 
Legrain’s name, both of them were indicted as 
principal and accomplice in forging a public 
document. At the trial, which took place on 
Saturday, before the Court of Assizes of the 
Seine, both the accused protested that they had 
meant no harm, and did not know that their 
conduct was illegal. The jury seemed to admit 
this defence, for they acquitted them both. 





AN 
ONLY SON.—PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THAT bloody field was won. The first 
cares had been given to the wounded, the 
last offices to the dead. In bestowing the 
former, on the field itself and in the camp- 
hospitals, Max Gervinus had won golden 
opinions. He was voted as fine a fellow in 
his own way as the Serene hussar in his, 
whose cool and intrepid bearing on the gen- 
eral’s staff had been the admiration of the 
army. 

A group of those whom the fresh-hearted 
though fiery veteran delighted to call * his 
boys,” were clustered in and about his tent, 
bringing reports or taking orders, recalling 
the incidents of the terrible day and com- 
menting upon the gossip of the camp. The 
German medico was hail-fellow with them 
all, as might be gathered from the frequent 
interpellations addressed to ‘ Max, my 
boy.” 

“T say, Max, old fellow, is it true that 
his Serenity was hit by a spent matchlock 
ball ?” 

‘You, Max, there, the chief wants the re- 
turn of the Borderer’s surgeon. Brigadier 
Blunt says it was given to you to put in. 
Hand it over.” 

“Lend us a whiff of your meerschaum, 
Max, if not inimmediate use. My stomach’s 
had fighting enough for one bout, and craves 
the calumet of peace.” 

“Max, my boy,” said Captain Annesley, 
“the general wants to know whether you 
saw that mad thing of Locksley’s with Paddy 
O’Brien. Some one said you could tell him 
all about it. Come along in then, and let 
him have it.” 

“‘ Yes, mine general,” answered the young 
German to the question, when once more 
put to him inside the tent, “ I have seen this 
ride-and-arms-feat of Mr. Locksley and the 
Irish officer. It was herrlich, very fine, to 
see. There was a mass of Beloochs behind 
one great dry river-bank. They had—how 
do you say ?—scarped it, and made almost 
a fort. In front was the old river-bed, like 
a deep dry ditch, along which it must be 
marched to attack. In one place, the oppo- 
site bank which falls everywhere else away 
makes a kind of promontory, a narrow plat- 
form hanging over the Beloochs, with a 
broad gap, I think you call it, and a very 
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high drop. Two infantry companies will 
storm the bank, coming along the river- 
course, under the old brigadier-colonel, 
with name Blunt, I believe. Mr. Locksley 
had his men dismounted, a little way from 
our bank, waiting for the Colonel Pattle’s 
orders. It were two wounded, and I did for 
them as I could. Mr. O’Brien rode up ona 
fine gray horse. They shake hands. By 
and by Mr. Locksley shows him the infantry 
advancing along the dry torrent. Then he 
points out the platform and says something. 
O’Brien laughed, and answered how I could 
not quite understand; something about a 
boy of soup; no, not soup, the other word, 
eh?” 

“Said he was a broth of a boy, perhaps ?” 
suggested Annesley, amidst general laugh- 
ter. 

“Ah, yes; just so, mine general, he said 
he was a boy of broth; then they both spoke 
with that old one-eyed horseman, Nusred- 
deen. 

‘“‘They asked for three volunteers. 
the squadron would go. 

‘Mr. Locksley said there was no room for 
more to ride. They fix their saddles and 
take rank, Mr. Locksley, on his red horse, 
at the widest place ; then Mr. O’Brien, Nus- 
reddeen, and the three Rajpoots. Just when 
|the infantry column reached the redoubt- 
bank, Mr. Locksley cried ‘charge!’ Mr. 
O’Brien ‘hurroo!’ and the troopers ‘ wal- 
lah!’ It is not to believe how they rushed 
and sprung the cliff over. Iran on foot to 
the edge and saw them fallen in one plump 
among the Beloochs. With that the infantry 
made an effort to crown the parapet. It 
opened all for them. Good Himmel! that 
was a thing to see! ” . 

‘“‘ A daring deed, sir!” said the chief, with 
kindling eye. “The fruit of combination of 
/character in war. A crack-brained Irish 

adjutant of infantry, a sober Englishman— 
| half Quaker some one said—and four bold 
riders of Mussulman horse! How many 
killed and wounded ?” 

“One sowar of each,” answered Annesley, 
“ Paddy O’Brien has broken his right collar- 
bone, and the one-eyed Jemadar has an ugly 
gash on the forehead, but not dangerous.” 

“Did nothing happen to Locksley then, 
| himself ? ” 
| Nota scratch; but his horse was kill- 
ied.” 


All 
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“ What, that vicious chestnut?” asked 
some one. “ He was a fine brute.” 

Even so. Poor Abool Harg’s carcase 
feasted the Scindian vultures; and, soon 
after Hyderabad was fought, the rising wa- 
ters swept his bones away. Before that 
second day of Scindian slaughter, the prize 
which he had helped to win for his master, 
the black Kattiwaree, had a busy time of it. 
Now scouring the Shikargahs to dislodge 
lurking bodies of the Ameer’s cavalry, now 
riding long and dangerous stretches almost 
across the line of Shere Mohamed’s army, to 
communicate with reinforcements on the 
march from above. 

Ned had scarcely a day unoccupied of all 
the month and more which intervened be- 
tween the two great fights. His Serenity 
had a lazy fit, a subjective-philosophical be- 
ing’s phase, as he would have it, after the 
hot struggle at Meeanee; lying upon a di- 
van in Hyderabad itself, imbibing such cool 
drinks as were procurable, and making a 
moonshee read the Shastras with him. Max 
was free to ride up and down with the Trans- 
Nerbuddahs, and availed himself of the priv- 
ilege to the utmost. Spite of the reverence 
wherewith the One-eyed looked upon a “ ha- 
keem ” of the Feringhees, that grim swords- 
man beheld him with a suspicion, which 
even the success of his styptics on his tul- 
war-cut could not remove at first. The 
dried herbs, the corked bectles, the skinned 
snakes, and the bottled lizards, seemed to 
point to nefarious arts. Nusreddeen, with 
some hesitation, as if treading consciously 
on delicate ground, went so far as to ask 
of his commander, whether it was for fear 
or favor that the Sahib-log got on such 
easy terms with magicians like that young 
hakeem, and whether he, the commandant, 
was not in nightly fear of afreets, with 
such a brother of evil spirits to sleep in 
the tent with him. But a scuffle which 
took place in an outlying village, one fine 
evening, stopped all his scruples. Max was 
no Centaur—your central German rarely is 
—but he had been president and champion 
of a sword-club, at his own university. It 
was all the worse, therefore, for the Lugaree 
tribesman who set upon him, that he was 
afoot and armed with a straight German 
blade. At least it would have been, but for 
Max’s perfect good-humor, who contented 
himself with slicing his adversary’s wrist, 











making him drop his tulwar like a live 
coal. 

His quick and quiet skill won the sword- 
grinder’s heart. Magician or not, such a 
performer with the weapon was thenceforth 
secure of his admiration and esteem. 

But now Major Stack’s column, from 
Muttaree, had effected its perilous junction, 
Upwards from Kurrachee, downwards from 
Sukkur, the flotillas, which brought rein- 
forcements by the Indus, had all safely 
reached head-quarters. Five thousand fight- 
ing men were under arms in the British 
camp outside Hyderabad. Man and beast 
were resting to gain vigor for the coming 
shock. 

Spite of all means and appliances against 
the scorching heat,the thermometer had stood 
at 130° in Brigadier Blunt’s tent that day. 
It was now cooler: moisture from the river 
rising towards sundown abated the fiery 
breath of Indian day. 

Ned and Max were both in the old sol- 
dier’s tent. The former in Sybaritic luxury, 
stretched out on two bullock-trunks, the 
latter in a camp-chair skinning a lizard with . 
a penknife. The brigadier was absent, in 
attendance upon the chief, who was giving 
his final directions. When he came in, he 
unbuttoned his uniform coat and threw it 
across his tent towards his bed. His little 
book dropped out. Max, with ready good- 
nature, jumped off his chair to pick it up, 
His eye caught the writing on the fly-leaf. 

‘Pardon me, mine brigadier. Dare I 
then ask you where you became—ah, I al- 
ways make that mistake—I mean where you 
did get this little book ?” 

“TI took it from a dead man’s hand upon 
the field of Waterloo.” 

“Dare I then look at it again? ” 

“ By all means. What strikes you, Max, 
about it? I believe the little manual is 
common enough in Germany.” 

“Yes; but this handwriting, this name of 
Gretli Steiner! Tell me, mine brigadier, 
do you remember what for a man that was 
from whom you took it ?” 

“ A strapping fine fellow. A death’s-head 
Brunswicker.” 

“ Ah, then, the book was hers. My good 
Aunt Grettel! How wonderful is this!” 

There was a quaver in Max’s voice as he 
gave way to this exclamation, and something 
very like a tear in his big blue eye. 
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Ned sat bolt upright on the bullock-trunks 
to stare at him, and the warbeaten features 
of the old brigadier were troubled. 

‘““My good Aunt Grettel. Yes! That 
was her love, her life, that death’s-head 
Brunswicker. Her brideclothes were made 
when he must join the regiment. She never 
wore them till they put her in her coffin, not 
five years back. I saw her lie dressed out 
inthem. She was just as my mother, was 
Aunt Grettel. My mother died before I can 
remember. You will forgive me, mine brig- 
adier !” 

And the big round drops, for which he 
tendered his apology, came brimming over. 
Neither elder nor younger soldier found a 
word. So Max laid down the book and 
took to skinning the lizard again, opening 
out his heart to the two stranger-comrades 
whose silence carried sympathy. 

“Yes, my mother died ; so did my father ; 
so did, later, my little sister Lieschen. But 
Marguerite Steiner, Gretli, as you say, 
Maggy, my mother’s sister, she did nurse, 
and feed, and educate me. Ah, that was an 
heaven’s woman, Aunt Grettel! So still, 
and thin, and white; but then so liebensvoll 
—what is it? such loving heart. 

‘One day when I was a spitz bube, a lit- 
tle fool-boy, eh? I asked her so: ‘ Aunt 
Grettel, why have you no husband like Frau 
Mandelheim, your friend, or Frau Tischling, 
the pastor’s wife, or the other ladies whom 
we know ?’ 

“*¢7T had one, my brave Max,’ she said, 
‘but the Father in heaven wanted his life 
for the fatherland on earth, and I must spare 
him’; so he went to the war and came to me 
therefrom never more.’ 

‘‘ She counted him her husband, you see, 
because they were vertraiit, promised, en- 
gaged; but not yet married. She had a 
picture of him in a black frame, with a little 
silver skull and cross-bones. It hung over 
a little Dresden vase, which one of his sis- 
ters had given her. No flowers but the 
myosotis were ever put in it. You call that 
in English, as we do, the ‘ Forget-mine-not,’ 
eh?” 

The lizard was skinned by this time. Max 
rose and went out, saying, “I will rub in 
arsenic-soap.” 

Ned stretched himself upon the bullock- 
trunks again. The brigadier sat in his 
camp chair, with the Brunswicker’s book 
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open at the place where the bloodspot rusted. 
After a long pause, he said,— 

“Max must have it. My use of it is 
out.” 

“ He is too good a fellow,” answered Ned, 
“to deprive you of what you have used so 
well, and prized so long.” 

“That may be. But a man must make 
restitution before he closes his accounts. I 
shall not carry this book into the field to- 
morrow.” 

‘Don’t say so, brigadier. I’m sure Max 
would be very sorry———” 

“Tt’s the ould one-eyed Jimadhar would 
have word of Misther Locksley, yer ’onor, 
outside,” said Molony, appearing with a sa- 
lute at the veteran’s elbow. 

“T thought we had been too long quiet,” 
observed his younger comrade, buckling on 
his sword, and offering his hand to the old 
colonel. 

‘‘Good-night, if I shouldn’t see you 
again.” . 

“ Good-night, my dear good fellow. God 
in heaven bless you. Good-night, Ned ;” 
and he wrung his hand with an unusual 
force. 

“ Meanin’ no offince, yer ’onor,” ventured 
Molony, as Ned passed out from the tent ; 
“it’s yerself would maybe spake a word for 
uz to the ordnance sthorekeeper ? ” 

“‘ What on earth do you want of him, cor- 
poral ?” 

“ Sarjint, plaze yer ’onor. And it’s thanks 
to yerself it is.” 

The corporal had won his promotion where 
Abool Harg’s bones lay bleaching. 

‘I’m heartily glad to hear it,” Locksley 
said. ‘ But what do you want of the store- 
keeper ?” 

‘Ty he’ud plase to sarve uz out stout um- 
berellas apiece, it might be useful to uz Light 
Borderers.” 

“What? For the sun? It wont rain 
to-morrow, sergeant, you may take your 
affidavit.” 

‘“ Ah now, yer ’onor, maybe ’twould rain 
‘irrighular khavilry!’ Sure an’ it did the 
last time! Worse than ‘ cats and dogs, and 
pitchforks.’ By the same token, thim’s the 
marks of yer iligant hunter’s hoof on me 
schako.” 

He tendered the headpiece for closer in- 
spection. Both laughed heartily. 

‘A miss is as good as a mile, sergeant, 
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so good-night to ye,” said Ned, rejoining self-defence, sprang with outstretched arms 
Nusreddeen, and making with him for the between the English officer and his assail- 
quarters of the Trans-Nerbuddahs. ants, whose tulwars gashed his body with a 
Their place in the next day’s line was on dozen cruel wounds. Locksley was un- 
the British left, in support of Leslie’s dash- touched, but the blades of the sword-grinder 
ing horse-artillery. Thus, when the cavalry and of his troopers were already red with 
of that wing came scrambling twice across vengeance on the “Ghazees” that would 
the Fullaillee River, through the scrubby | have slain their leader. 
jungle on its farther banks, and with spurs; ‘Max! In the name of mercy see to this 
deep in their horses’ sides, clearing the nul- | poor lad for me. I must push on.” 
lahs in front of the village of Dubba, they | At the word, he was in the saddle again, 
were among the foremost of the reckless and galloping forward with his men. 
chargers who forced their way into its out-| Some of the camp followers, who already 
skirts, among houses carefully loopholed and | scented victory and possible plunder, were 
swarming with matchlock men. not far off. His Highness, who like the 
The contemplation-phase of his Serenity rest there present, had seen the boy’s ad- 
had fled with the shrill bugle-call that had | mirable devotion, and who was generous as 
forewarned the dawn of that fierce encounter. | becomes a man of his rank, bribed them with 
He and his little suite, Max in the midst of | promise of a handful of rupees, to sling a 
them, were at that crisis well up with Ned | sort of impromptu dhoolie and bear him to 
and his leading sowars. An abbatis of trees | the rear as soon as Max had done all that 
and prickly bush checked, however, their|he might upon the spot, to secure him 
headlong assault in one of the village lanes. | against bleeding to death of his ghastly 
Max and his Highness were out of the sad- | wounds. 
die as quickly as Ned himself and the most} The villages and lanes beyond Dubba, 
active of his horsemen, tearing away with | with the nullahs which had been vain to ° 
frantic energy at the provoking obstacle. | protect it were gorged with dead and dying. 
On their left, they could hear the trampling |'The tent-pitchers, therefore, grass-cutters, 
gallop, and victorious cry of the squadrons | syces, and the like, received orders to en- 
who had ridden clear of this entangling lane ; | camp almost upon the ground which the 
on their right, the crash of musketry, the | army had occupied before the action began. 
mingled roar and shriek of grim and despe- | When Ned returned thither, some four or 
rate contest kept ever increasing. But the | five hours afterwards, he found his tent-bed 
surging tide of Napier’s war was rolling | occupied by the wounded drummer, in 
back the forces of the enemy. Red-coated | close attendance on whom sat Max Gervi- 
Sepoys came swarming over the mud-walls | nus. 
and joined themselves to the troopers in the| “‘ Shall you save him, Max ?” 
effort to clear the way. Ned thought that; He shook his head doubtfully. 
one of them had hailed himself as “Locks-| “Is he sensible ? ” 
ley Sahib!” with a shout of exultation.| ‘I can hardly say. He lies so very 
The sticks and branches at his corner were | still.” 
almost cleared. He was trying to coax the| But the boy hearing voices, though he 
Kattiwaree, who had turned shy and restive, knew no English, turned towards them ; and 
across a fallen trunk, too heavy to be lifted. seeing Ned, said in Hindustani, audibly, 
At that instant there was a cry of “ Allah! though feebly,— 
Allah! Deen! Deen!” and a band of de- | ‘You will bear me witness, Sahib, I have 
voted fanatics, sworn to die in massacring | paid the debt?” 
the infidel, rushed out of a dwelling-house| ‘ What debt, my brave boy? It is I owe 
immediately at hand. His back was turned | you one, that will be hard to pay. You gave 
and his sword dangling at his wrist. Noth-/ your life for mine.” 
ing could have saved him, but the devoted| ‘ What a father owes, a son owes,” an- 
sacrifice of the strange Sepoy, who had swered the lad, with a shiver, that Max 
shouted out his name. The lad—he was a_ noted anxiously. 
mere boy, indeed, and wore a drummer’s, Ned had no notion of his meaning; but 
uniform—without attempting any stroke in the words smote with strange familiarity 
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upon his ear. They carried him back in 
instantaneous vision into the bygone time, 
far away from the scorched plain of slaugh- 
ter. His own father, Robert Locksley, trod 
the green lawn from Cransdale House 
towards the Lodge, and he himself, a curly- 
headed boy, went side by side with him, 
watching the play of sunlight between the 
waving outspread of the cedars, and uttering 
the same words which had fallen from the 
bleaching lips of the dark Hindoo lad. 

“Promise me, Sahib,” he resumed, “ that 
you will let my father know.” 

“Who is your father, my dear boy? 
Where does he live? And tell me exactly 
what you would have him know.” 

“Let him know that I saved from the 
Ghazees the Sahib who treated him like a 
brother Christian.” 

Then little by little the story was gath- 
ered. 

The lad’s father was the man whose mas- 
ter had mocked at his profession of faith be- 
fore assembled guests, and whose hand Ned 
Locksley, by a generous impulse, had taken 
in his own with honor, 

The young ensign’s name had been thence- 
forth a household word of joy and pride 
with him. When the regiment, in the band 
of which the lad was drummer, was orderea 
upon service, Panjerah, who had contrived 
to learn that Ned was now a commandant of 
horse, had charged his son most solemnly to 
find out Locksley Sahib, properly of the 
Bombay Europeans, and to prove his grati- 
tude by word or deed. 

Nobly had he done his father’s bidding. 
Poor lad! He said he was a Christian, too, 
in answer to Ned’s questioning upon the 
point. ‘ Not such a good one as my father, 
Sahib!” Ned would not tell him, fearful 
of misleading a soul fast ebbing out of life, 
how splendid a confirmation his own action 
was of the Great Master’s word: that there 
are “last which shall be first.” Yet he 
spoke to him of that Great Master—spoke 
of him as the Pardoner—spoke of him as the 
Captain of Salvation; and so the name of 
names was on the lips of the boy-hero 
when, before midnight, his last syllable was 
breathed. 

Day had scarcely broken when Locksley 
left his tent again. Outside, crouching over 
a camp fire with the One-eyed, sat the Irish 
sergeant. A grasscutter had just thrown 
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on an armful of dry canes, which blazed up 
red and glaring. The sergeant rose and 
saluted. By his countenance, Ned knew 
that his tidings were heavy. 

“T hope to Heaven the brigadier is not 
hurt, Molony ? ” 

“Niver was a sweeter corpse to look 
upon, yer ’onor,” was the too significant 
answer. 

Strange to say, no hint of the calamity 
had reached the younger officer in hurried 
sentences exchanged with comrades, yester- 
day, on the return from arduous pursuit. 
The shock was great, even to nerves strung 
for such sights and sounds as soldiers face 
with manliest resolution. 

“Lord rist his sowl! ” said the Irishman ; 
“he was a grand soldhier, inthirely. ’Tisa 
bitter black day for the queen’s Light Bor- 
derers !” 

“Not a man in this army will dispute it, 
sergeant. Where was he hit ?” 

“Behind the right ear, yer ’onor. He 
marched up a big bank, and looked over as 
cool as a cowcumber. ‘Quick wid yer, 
boys,’ he ses, ‘it’s full o’ thim!’ They let 
fly their matchlocks, and back he fell, dead, 
amongst us, the sowl.” 

‘“‘ Where is he, sergeant ? ” 

“In his own tint, shure, laid out bheau- 
tiful.” 

Ned followed him, and found what the 
Irish soldier thus insisted on, quite true. 
The expression was painless, almost smiling, 
not defiantly, as some younger warrior might 
smile at death in battle, but quietly and 
wistfully, as a veteran might smile on the 
brave lads whom he was calling up the 
deadly steep. The quick and tender pene- 
tration of the Celt had read it right. 

“Shure, that was his look always, yer 
‘onor, whin this rigiment had its work cut 
out for it. Sorra the cornel iver loved his 
boys betther.” 

The genuine warmth with which he spoke, 
thawed for a moment the reserve of British 
discipline. Ned laid his hand on Molony’s 
shoulder, and said,— 

“You are a fine fellow, sergeant. An 
officer may be proud to lead such lads.” 

“‘ Faix it was foiner than gittin a meddhal, 
Misther Macpherson,” was his own com- 
mentary on the condescension, when talking 
it over with the Scotchman, later. 

At the time, however, he only made a for- 
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mal military salute, taking out of his inner 
breast-pocket a large square paper, inscribed 
by the brigadier’s own hand—For Edward 
Locksley, Esq., Bombay Europeans, Com- 
manding Trans-Nerbuddah Irregular Horse. 

When the seal was broken, Ned found it 
to contain a small packet of documents and 
vouchers, tied with red tape, a paper marked, 
‘my will,” and a note, with his own name 
upon it. 


“DeaR NeED,—I have got ‘the route’ 
this evening, and do not look to march back 
from the field to-morrow. Tell Max I shall 
give his love to Grettel and the Bruns- 
wicker, if, as I hope and believe, I come 
across them in those quiet cantonments. I 
have neither chick nor child, brother nor 
sister, so Ido no man injustice in leaving 
you my goods and chattels, pay and prize 
money ; partly for your grandfather’s sake, 
still more for your own. Cox and Co. are 
the regimental agents, and know all about 
my affairs. You'll find them in strict order, 
I believe. Good-by, Ned, and God bless 
you. Your old friend, 

“Joan BLUNT, 
“ Brigadr.-Col. Comg. Q. L. B.” 


Under this touching proof of personal af- 
fection Ned broke down, threw himself into 
the camp-chair, and fairly sobbed. The 
sergeant, with innate delicacy, stepped out 
forthwith, leaving him alone with the dear 
old brigadier. 

By-and-by came officers of the Light Bor- 
derers, whom imperative necessities had | 





hitherto kept absent. Few enough they 
were to discharge the most urgent military 
duties on the morrow of a fight, in whose | 
thickest and deadliest fray the flower of their | 
admirable regiment had gone down before | 
the scythe of death. Not knowing what | 
scant time might be theirs for formalities or | 
ceremony, the will was opened in their 
presence. It was, as Ned’s letter announced, 
a simple declaration that the old colonel left | 
him his universal legatee, with charge to let 


rolling, whilst bugles called the troopers to 
indefatigable advance. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“ Wuar’s all that signalling from the ad- 
miralty flag-staff? ” asked Lord Royston of 
his secretary. ‘“ Fleet not going to sea just 
yet again P ” 

“Oh dear, no! It’s the mail from Alex- 
andria. Broken a shaft or something, and 
the admiral ordering out the Firebrand to 
fetch her in.” 

It was early in the autumn. Furious equi- 
noctial gales had swept the Mediterranean ; 
but its purple waves dash laughter after 
tempest against the glowing rock of Malta, 

The government of that dependency was 
an office scarcely compatible with the posi- 
tion to which the former Under-Secretary of 
State had risen. But the home authorities 
had begged of him to undertake the intro- 
duction of certain changes and reforms, 
which would come with fuller grace from a 
statesman having occupied a seat in the 
cabinet. Lady Royston, moreover, was a 


little anxious about the health of her third . 


child—another Constance—and had thrown 
her whole influence into the scale of accept- 
ing a charge, which, without relinquishment 
of public duty, would secure a winter under 
a southern sky. The request and the deter- 
mination had alike been sudden. Ned 
Locksley, standing with Max Gervinus on 
the paddle-box, to make out with a spy-glass 
what craft came dashing out to meet them 
from Valetta, had little thought towards 
what meeting H.M. steam-sloop Firebrand 
was come to tow him. As little had Lady 
Royston and her husband of what friend the 
brokendewn “ overland” was bringing to the 
| Palazzo; for Ned’s run home was unex- 
pected and unannounced. 

The Scindian sun had stricken him down 
one day on his return to Hyderabad, from a 
successful raid upon the robber tribes. Nus- 








each regimental officer have some useful | reddeen had carried him at once into the city, 
keepsake from his campaigning kit, and to | where Max was still in attendance upon the 
restore the Brunswicker’s prayer-book to, German prince. Bled in both arms, he had 
Max Gervinus, with fifty guineas to buy a! a short sharp struggle for life, and won it. 
mourning ring. Soon after, came the chief But the British medical officers joined with 
himself, to take a last look at his old Penin- | Max in forbidding him from getting too soon 
sular comrade, and to provide that the vie- into the saddle again. The chief himself, 
torious army should honor his burial with’ who took much interest in him, was per- 
such military pomp as the short halting time emptory. He, indeed, it was who insisted 
allowed. For infantry drums were already ‘upon, rather than suggested, a short trip 
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home. A steamer of the Hon. Company’s 
Navy was at Kurrachee, in which his Serene 
Highness was to have passage with his suite 
to Suez. Therg they would fall in with the 
mail. What could fit better? As for the 
Trans-Nerbuddahs, O’Brien, who was long 
since about again, should have temporary 
command, for which, his performance in 
their company at Meeanee had shown him 
to have considerable dispositions. At Alex- 
andria, the Prince embarked in an Austrian 
man-of-war for Trieste. Max, who had now 
fulfilled his charge, accepted Locksley’s 
pressing invitation to accompany himself to 
England, by way of Malta and Gibraltar. 

The “ Oriental,” which had brought them 
to the island, had left Egypt with a clean 
bill of health. She was no sooner, there- 
fore, moored in the still harbor of the quar- 
antine, than “ free pratique” was granted, 
and her passengers might disembark. 

As they landed at the Marsa-Musette, and 
strolled up the broad stone steps, a great 
printed sheet of paper, headed by the 
Queen’s Arms, and pasted against a side 
wall, was noticed by Max Gervinus. 

“ Let me see, mine good fellow, what for 
a government’s proclamation is that ? ” 

But as soon as Ned’s eye rested on it, the 
signature at the bottom drew his attention. 

“ Royston! Royston! Malta, September 
the third, Royston, and no Christian name ! 
It must be his ? ” 

“Whose, mine good fellow? Whose 
what ? ” 

“His signature. The governor’s—whom I 
take to be an old acquaintance.” 

“Bravo, then!” added Max. “ We shall 
have fallen well, with friends at court, till 
the steamer mends her machine.” 

At the hotel in the Strada Reale the land- 
lord at once removed all doubt. 

“Yes, Lord Royston—the same who was 
member of the cabinet, now represented her 
Majesty in Malta. It was six weeks since 
he came out. Lady Royston and their illus- 
trious family were also here.” 

Being the man he was, Locksley’s impa- 
tience to see Lady Royston was quite 
healthy. The true and tender memories of 
boyhood were what he longed to look for on 
her noble countenance—not the false dreams, 
however tender, of his youth. 

Within two hours he presented himself at 





the Palazzo. 
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“His lordship was engaged with the 
members of the municipality. Her ladyship 
was at home, but this was not an usual hour 
of reception.” 

On his card he wrote in pencil— Half- 
way home to Cransdale.” 

“ Her ladyship might, perhaps, waive her 
tule for once.” 

The gilt ceiling of the grand saloon in 
which the servant left him was emblazoned 
with the eight-pointed cross of Malta. Its 
walls held full-length portraits of Grand- 
masters who had here swayed the power of 
the sovereign order of St. John. Their his- 
tories had often been of kin to his. Some 
clouds upon the rosy skies of youthful fancy, 
some lining of those darkling vapors with 
redder glare of warlike longings, had often- 
times first sent such men as these into a 
willing exile. He, like them, had heard the 
war-cry of the unbeliever. He, too, upon a 
tilting field of desert sand, had felt sword 
clash with scimitar. He, too, had uttered 
other law than the mere shout of soldierly 
command. And he, too, amidst poor, wild, 
outcast men, had found occasion for deeds 
of charity such as would not ill have graced 
the Brethren of the Hospital. His spirit 
was in sympathy with much of what the 
canvas showed upon their manly features, 
Yet, was it not beguiled of that strong te- 
dium, foretaste of time’s expansion into 
eternity, which makes each moment infinite 
when our waiting mood is not of listlessness, 
but of intensity. 

At last she came. In grander and more 
touching royalty than even that of sweet and 
stately maidenhood. Either hand held the 
fairy fingers of a little daughter, and before 
her ran a bold and handsome boy. 

‘See, children! Here’s dear Uncle Ned.” 

With that she dropped the tiny soft fin- 
gers in her own, and seized the sinewy sun- 
burnt hands of the brave Indian officer. 

So sisterly the light was, which beamed 
welcome, full and strong, upon him from 
her kind eyes, that they seemed open win- 
dows whence all the dear familiar faces 
smiled on his return—Robert’s and Lucy’s, 
Lady Cransdale’s and dear old Phil’s, as 
well. 

“ Uncle Ned, mamma! Kind Uncle Ned, 
so good to the wild people; and who built 
them villages?” Such was the question of 
her eldest daughter, Catherine. 
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But Reginald, the eldest-born, cried 
out,— 

‘‘ What! our brave Uncle Ned, who killed 
the wicked robber that chopped the chil- 
dren’s hands off? Hooray! mamma.” 

* Constance,” said Lady Royston, “ what 
uncles do you pray ‘God bless’ at night, 
dear child? ” 

“Why, Uncle Phil and Uncle Ned, of 
course, mamma.” 

“You hear, Ned, I have kept my word, 
and not forgotten that I have two broth- 
ers.” 

Not one word came. He only pressed her 
taper hands; but let them loose at last, and 
stooped to kiss the children. 

“‘ Mother,” asked Reggy, as if “ mamma” 
were womanish, “ how soon shall I have a 
big beard, like his ? ” 

But little Constance said,— 

“It’s not so very like the ugly giant’s in 
my picture-book.” 

Then their pent-up feeling found issue in 
kindly laughter at the little maid’s left- 
handed compliment. She was in his lap, 
however, and Reggy at his knee, and even 
Catherine, more shy in elder girlhood, stand- 
ing with one arm on the back of the great 
easy-chair in which he sat, when presently 
Lord Royston came in, to wonder who might 
be the stranger treated so familiarly. The 
chorus of childish trebles solved the momen- 
tary enigma. 

“Here’s Uncle Ned, papa—the uncle we 
have never seen—from India ! ” 

“Ned Locksley, Royston,” said their 
mother. ‘Don’t you recognize him ?” 

Her husband gave him hearty greeting. 
His was not among those smaller souls 
which nurse a grudge against the loser of 
the priceless prize which they themselves 
have won. And if an imperceptible confu- 
sion troubled Ned’s acceptance of his cordi- 
ality, that was because the younger man was 
strong enough of heart not easily to pardon 
unforgotten faults within himself. This 
slight disturbance was but for an instant. 
Lord of Rookenham and kinsman of Crans- 
dale, before his marriage with the lovely 
daughter of its house, Lord Royston had no 
scanty share in the old associations spring- 
ing up, faster than even winged words could 
follow, in conversation fraught with memo- 
ries, between his wife and Ned. No need 
of effort, therefore, to keep off that awkward- 
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ness which checks the flow of old remem- 
bered household talk, by times, when mates 
of childhood and of early youth meet in the 
unaccustomed presence of (pose with whom 
their later years have mated closer still. 
The charm of that first hour’s intercourse 
was perfect and unbroken; sudden and un- 
expected to a marvel, yet unrestrained and 
easy with the accustomed ease of home. 

‘“‘ Indeed, you are at home, Ned, if Con’s 
privilege may be mine, to give old Cransdale 
names again. Let me send for your things 
at once. The broken shaft will take some 
days to mend, I hear; and there is even 
talk of turning over passengers and mails to 
the next boat from Gibraltar.” 

“ And that’s the boat by which his cousin 
comes, if he should come at all,” cried Lady 
Royston. “His dropping from the clouds 
among us after this sort, had driven that out 
of my mind entirely.” 

Then followed explanations. Keane Bur- 
kitt, it appeared, had written word that they 
need not be startled should the next packet 
from Southampton bring himself to Malta. 
Besides certain matters of importance to the 
finance of Rookenham, there were political 
matters touching my lord’s free and inde- 
pendent borough of Cawsley, on which he 
should be glad to confer personally with my 
lord, a general election being now most cer- 
tainly at hand. Moreover, he had been 
much worked of late ; and even Mrs. Burkitt 
was anxious for him to take the sea trip, 
though it would part them for a month or 
two. 

“Of course you'll stay for him, then, and 
return together. Are they expecting you at 
home ?” 

“ How should they be? I came away at 
eight and forty hours’ notice, and the mail’s 
on board the boat which brought me.” 

‘You may write to-morrow by the Sicilian 
steamer vid Marseilles, I think.” 

“No! Iam almost superstitious on the 
cup-and-lip doctrine. Joy breaks no hearts, 
however it bursts in on them ; but disap- 
pointment sickens. If you write home by 
the Sicilian, pray, say nothing of my being 
half-way there.” 

Then there was Max Gervinus to consider; 
but on his case the Roystons would suffer 
no debate. 

The official, despatched in quest of Ned’s 


| goods from hotel,custom-house, and steamer, 
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was bearer of a note, which took upon them- 
selves the blame of Ned’s desertion for these 
last few hours, and summoned Max with 
peremptory politeness to become himself at 
once an inmate of the Palazzo. 

“ There’s only one thing I regret, Ned, on 
such a happy day as brings you,” Lady 
Royston said. 

“ Which is?” 

“That there is a grand reception here to- 
night, a dinner, a dance, and I don’t know 
what. All Valetta, besides the garrison. 
We are not our own, alas! and can’t be 
yours from five o’clock into the smaller hours 
of night.” 

Well, it was rather provoking; but there 
was strange compensation in store for him. 
After the state-dinner, Ned and Max Gervi- 
nus retired to the lofty balcony of their ad- 
joining rooms up-stairs. The view was far 
and wide over the sea, whose waves had now 
begun to dance instead of dashing, bright- 
ening their angry amethystic purple into 
more limpid hues of sapphire. No speck of 
cloud remained upon the vault of heaven. 
None in the west, where the great golden 
glory was ablaze, although the last rim of 
the bright orb was sinking. None in the 
east, where yet the white sails of feluccas 
glowed with the far refraction of prismatic 
splendors. But, looking northwards, Ned 
presently exclaimed,— 

“‘ Yes, Max! there is one after all. See, 
how filmy white, yet flushed with filmy pink, 
and cooled with even filmier shades of blue! 
Oh, what a lovely cloud, out yonder!” 

‘* Wonder-fine! ” Max answered ; “ but it 
is too sharp and regular to be a cloud-mass. 
See what a perfect cone. Ah! I have it 
now, that is the snowy peak of Etna, pink 
with even-shine.” 

“ Well, I believe you’re right, Max.” 

He went in to fetch his telescope, and 
having found the focus, gazed long and pa- 
tiently. Presently he said,— 

“Tsee a smoke, like the puff of far-off 
artillery. Now it rolls out thicker and 
darker. The wind in Sicily must be blow- 
ing our way this evening; for the smoke 
hangs towards us like a pall, and has put out 
my bright cloud altogether.” 

Then all the sky fell dark, though not with 
grimy darkness. The sudden southern 
night had left the heavens blue-black, and 
the studded diamonds of the stars began to 
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flame and twinkle. By the time they went 
down into the state rooms again, her lady- 
ship’s reception was well crowded; and, in 
one large saloon, the dancers were keeping 
joyous time to the strains of a full orchestra. 
Here and there, among the men in uniform, 
Ned was greeted by old acquaintances, who 
had served in queen’s regiments in India. 
But he knew no lady. The hostess found a 
moment to ask him if he would not dance, 
as she would introduce him to Maltese sig- 
norina or English girl, as he might fancy. 
He declined her offer. But Max, with all 
his scientific gravity, was too much of a 
Teuton to remain indifferent to the waltz- 
music. Lady Royston soon made him happy 
with an accomplished partner. Ned stood 
more than ever alone. By and by, a lady 
of somewhat more than middle-age came 
and sat down by an open window near him. 
Off her winsome countenance his eyes re- 
fused to wander when once they had lighted 
on it. When their fixed gaze attracted hers, 
she gave no token of any recognition; but 
something in her look put an end at once to 
all Ned’s hesitation. He stepped forward, 
held out his hand, and said,— 

“ Surely, I cannot be deceived in you. It 
seems but yesterday since you and your 
good husband were so kind to me at Chat- 
terham. I fear, dear Mrs. Grant, you have 
forgotten your former ‘ griff,’ Ned Locks- 
ley.” 

“ Not when the voice had spoken half a 
sentence,” she exclaimed, with look and tone 
and gesture of most friendly reminiscence. 
‘And nowI see the old play on the fea- 
tures, and am more glad to see it, Mr. 
Locksley, than I can easily express.” 

‘‘ And how is the captain ? ” 

“‘ Major—as I know you will be glad to 
hear—quite well, I thank you; and will be 
as much delighted at this mecting as myself.” 

“ Still with the old corps ? ” 

“No:—lI am almost sorry to say. For 
the regiment had become a home to home- 
less folks like us. But, with our small in- 
come, a permanent and better paid appoint- 
ment such as he holds here, was not to be 
refused, you know.” 

* And little Amy ? ” 

“‘ Ah! you would not know her. She is 
not gigantic, yet you would hardly call her 
little Amy now. But here she is, upon her 
father’s arm.” 
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Yes! There she was! Not short, nor 
yet of any disproportioned height: as win- 
some, and even prettier, than even her 
mother had been. Of womanly carriage ; 
but of girlish grace. Coy, but lively; with 
glance of mingled tenderness and mirth; 
with bright complexion, and features per- 
fectly refined, framed in undiminished wealth 
of the fair golden hair. 

Ned was, in peace, a grave enough magis- 
trate, and a soldier grim enough in war; a 
man who ruled and led successfully, by vir- 
tue of no mean might of self-control. He 
was no fantastic youth, by this time, with 
dreamy mind, half awe-stricken, and half 
cajoled, by the first dawn of passion: yet it 
befell him that, at this first sight of Amy 
Grant’s unremembered and unfamiliar beau- 
ty, he felt his heart kneel down at once to 
own its sweet dominion. 

Sudden as this emotion was, it was so 
calm as to appear, even to his inmost self, 
deliberate. Neither his manner, nor his 
voice, nor yet his look was troubled. He 
greeted her father partly with the old defer- 
ence of the recruit for the veteran, partly 
with the new sense of comradeship, grown 
of experience, in the same manly school of 


war. 


Amy, at her mother’s bidding, gave him 
her soft hand, as if in old acquaintance, and, 
little by little, began to gather her childish 
recollections of him. 

They were confused. But a broken-nosed 
Indian doll, and some name—was it of a 
‘Lady Constance” ? — were inextricably 
bound up with them. 

Ah! Ned was not going to startle her 
with his exultation at his suddenly revived 
reminiscence of their last parting. Yet, as 
the sheen of her golden hair shifted with the 
sway of her graceful head, he almost mar- 
velled not to detect the place whence she 
had shorn the ringlets for him. The frown 
which knit severity on his bronzed forehead, 
came of the effort to recall where the too- 
long neglected treasure might lie hid in his 
possession. 

So completely did the effort absorb his 
mind, that when the frown relaxed, in the 
radiance of solution, he was quite surprised 
to find that Amy Grant was gone, to dance 
the next quadrille with Max, whom Lady 
Royston had introduced to her. 

The major-domo of their excellencies was 
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a very good-natured man; but he did think 
it somewhat unreasonable that, in those 
smaller hours of night, and when the house- 
hold were worn out with the fatigues of the 
great entertainment, this unexpected guest 
should insist upon his finding two stout lads 
to carry from the basement-story to his own 
apartment, up the lofty palace stairs, a pon- 
derous hide-bound trunk, which he had ex- 
pressly said, need not be moved until it 
went on board the steam-packet. But the 
lads forgave him ; for, in his generous fatis- 
faction, he forced a dollar into the hayid of 
either, whilst yet their fingers were me 
upon the knotted cords. 

He bolted the door on them as they want 
out, unlocked the trunk, pounced on a litfle 
writing-case, and, opening it, tossed its con- 
tents out on the bed, to get at the spring of 
its so-called “secret drawer.” He a 
shut his eyes on touching it, with nervous: 
fear, lest, after all, proof should jump out of 
memory’s having played him false. 

But there the silken coil lay glittering, on 
a handful of dull brown moss, a few dried 
rose-leaves scenting it. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
that, years ago, he should have laid them 
there together; but to-night it seemed a 
marvel of delicious omen to find this emblem 
of a love which might bud unforbidden, cush- 
ioned on the memorial of a love to master * 
which had been among the foremost duties » 
of his early youth. 

Strange and sweet enchantment, which” 
brought him face to face again with Amy 
Grant, under the sisterly smile of Constance 
Cranleigh. Magical compensation! He lay 
awake, much pondering how soon after the 
sun wasup the jewellers in the Strada dei 
Orefici would take down their shutters. It 
must be a locket of the purest crystal, lest 
the gleam should anywhere be dulled: the 
plain rim would serve to show how poor a 
burnish art can put on mere metallic gold. 

Unaccountable, perhaps, all this; perhaps 
unwise. But, once before, I ventured to set 
down that observation has not shown me 
what advance men make beyond the wisdom 
of their generous boyhood, in matters such 
as these. 

At breakfast the next morning Lady Roy- 
ston said,— 

“T was so glad, Ned, that you chanced on 
old acquaintances. I felt less compunction, 
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though not less regret, at leaving you to your 
own devices all the evening.” 

‘It was the second pleasing wonder of the 
day,” he answered. ‘I had no notion this 
time yesterday, outside the harbor, that I 
should light on you, or on the Grants. You 
have no notion how kind they were to me 
when I was a raw recruit at Chatterham.” 

“Tcan imagine it. The major’s a thor- 
oughly good-hearted man. His wife is charm- 
ing. There’s no one here in Malta that I 
like half as well. Amy must have been a 
child when you were at Chatterham. She is 
a very nice girl, too.” 

“A very nice girl, indeed!” It was the 
first falling off that Ned had yet remarked 
in Lady Royston. She used to have exqui- 
site taste and singular felicity of expression. 

“T shall ask them all here to dinner, of 
course.” 

She had kept her good sense, at least, if 
her good taste had weakened. 

“ But not till to-morrow. We must have 
you one whole evening to ourselves.” 

Good patience! Had Lady Royston no 
notion how many minutes make four-and- 
twenty hours? Not till to-morrow! Was 
it so certain then that even her good sense 
was unimpaired. Happily, morning calls, 
af not often made in the Trans-Nerbuddah, 

,are not abhorrent from the usages of British 
garrison towns in the Mediterranean. Con- 
solatory thought, whose consolations he lost 
but little time in seeking to realize. He 
had no reason to doubt, when he did so, that 
Mrs. Grant was truly glad to see him; but 
glad as he was to see her, he would have 
been gladder not to see her alone. The ma- 
jor’s absence at his office, though to be re- 
gretted, might be borne. But that the 
Grants should know their next-door neigh- 
bors, and that their next-door neighbors 
should have a garden, were things intolera- 
ble. What business have people with gar- 
dens in Malta, where the soil for the flower- 
beds must be brought over in speronares all 
the way from Sicily ?- Had the garden in- 
deed been at the Grants’ own house one 
might have suggested a passion for cactus 
and other prickly beauties of the rocky Mal- 
tese flora as a good and sufficient reason for 
an immediate adjournment thither ; but at 
the next-door neighbors—whom one doesn’t 
happen to know! 

How lengthy, deliberate, and minute were 
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his inquiries, not only for the Andersons, but 
for every soul of the old Chatterham society. 
His memory seemed to have acquired a sud- 
den faculty for recalling all manner of obso- 
lete names. Mrs. Grant was driven to de- 
clare that though her acquaintance with the 
major’s brother officers at Chatterham was 
large, it had necessary limits. When the 
excuse of questioning was at last exhausted, 
he turned to narrative ; and being no setter- 
forth of self-done deeds, which indeed would 
have interested his good-natured auditor, he 
proceeded to ransack his brains for anec- 
dotes, however trivial, of any personages out 
in India whose most casual acquaintance he 
could contrive to fasten on her. With all 
her good-nature, Mrs. Grant began to think 
him prosy, and the protraction of his call un- 
reasonable ; but her woman’s wit was quick 
enough to explain all, and to make allowance 
for it, when she saw what change came over 
him, as, at last, the door opened gently, and 
Amy, with a faldette over her head, came 
in. 

A sallow skin and dark black eyes are 
generally what that variety of the mantilla 
shadows under its black silk folds ; but when 
from out their gloom such radiance and such 
freshness brighten as those of Amy Grant, 
the unusual contrast has its charms. 

**Good-morning, Am—I beg a thousand 
pardons, Miss Grant ; but I was thinking of 
the time when you laughed at me for not 
knowing the difference between a Spanish 
mantilla and a Maltese faldette. I have not 
forgotten it since, I can assure you.” 

“Indeed ! ” 


“* What a wonderful box of dolls that was, 


Miss Grant. 
them ?” 

T gave them to some little cousins, two 
or three years ago now.” 

“* Well, I hope they did not break their 
noses, as the rude schoolboys did.” 

“‘ Which rude schoolboys ? ” 

“Those young ruffians who tied knots in 
your beautif—in your hair,” said Ned, with 
the absurdest vehemence. 

Mrs. Grant could not but smile. Amy, 
who was indeed “a very nice girl,” as Lady 
Royston had said, and who was free from 
any undue consciousness of her own attrac- 
tions, began, nevertheless, to blush rosy red. 

Sparks of association run quick in the tin- 
der of memory, and are very luminous be- 


What have you done with 
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sides. His reminiscence of the tangles in 
her hair began to disentangle some reminis- 
cences of hers. When the least self-con- 
scious of young ladies feels that honest, 
manly eyes are looking no disparagement 
upon her, when she hears how hard it is for 
the honest, manly voice to keep itself from 
calling her by her own Christian name ; it is a 
little embarrassing to remember, on a sud- 
den, that, of her own accord, she had: once 
thrust a cluster of her golden curls into the 
honest, manly hand. Even the undoubted 
fact that it was some nine years ago or more 
will not dispel the blush, though it may jus- 
tify the reckless act of childish generosity. 

Happily for her confusion the major in- 
tervened ; then lunch, with bitter beer, and 
so much Chatterham talk again, that even 
Ned could not resent poor Mrs. Grant’s with- 
drawal from its repetition, though hers de- 
termined Amy’s. 

To-morrow was certainly very far off, but 
not quite so distant now as when her lady- 
ship had spoken of it in the morning. He 
went lionizing Max Gervinus about the forts 
and harbors till late afternoon. Then, an 


evening spent in company with such people 
as the Roystons was certainly no grievous 


infliction, the less so that they were truly 
alone and at their ease, his lordship’s secre- 
tary having taken Max off to an opera. 
Without any such dire necessity for string- 
ing questions against time, as had been on 
him in the forenoon, Ned had plenty to ask 
and answer. 

Phil was still in the Guards, but much less 
extravagant, and had acquired a taste for fat 
cattle, which promised well for future land- 
lordism at Cransdale. He always attended 
the Baker Street show at Christmas. The 
Maude Cassilis affair had ended long ago to 
everybody’s satisfaction, she having married 
a gouty marquess. Katey Kilmore, too, had 
married a clergyman—she was a pattern of 
grave parochial matrons now. Phil’s latest 
indications had been towards Lady Rosa 
Barrington. The Buffer, by the way, had 
lost his father as well as his elder brother, 
an old bachelor, and so comein to the Bam- 
ford title. Thus Rosa was “ her ladyship.” 
Mamma thought her a little too saucy, per- 
haps, but she had improved, even on that 
score, and was such a bright, good-natured 
girl that if Master Phil and she were to grow 
serious the banns would not be forbidden. 
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Hebblethwaite minor was in the heavy dra- 
goons; was six feet high, and rode over fif- 
teen stone. Young Mapes, of Maperley, the 
squire’s son, had turned out much cleverer. 
than any of them had given him credit for, 
and was doing well at the Chancery Bar. 
Yes, old Mrs. White was still alive at Rook- 
enham, and in nominal possession of the 
keys, but her asthma would hardly let her 
mount the first flight of stairs, so that Mar- 
tha, who was head housemaid formerly, was 
a sort of coadjutor and successor-designate. 
Police Constable Hutchins had risen to be 
chief-inspector under the captain superin- 
tendent of the county police. He was mar- 
ried, and had divers children. Ah, poor 
Benjy! he was drowned after all, in a pool 
not far from Pixie’s pillar. Rizpah’s deso- 
lation had been at first most lamentable, but 
as the poor lad’s reason had grown dimmer, 
if anything, it was really merciful that he had 
not grown up to helpless manhood on her 
hands, 

Then Lady Royston turned examiner, and 
Ned must needs, with what modest reserve 
he might, disclose to her wherein old aspi-: 
rations after action on the great Eastern field 
had been fulfilled or frustrated. 

That was acharmingly spent evening, after 
all. When Max and the secretary came in 
for a late cup of coffee, the stay-at-homes 
opined that it must have been a very short 
opera, 

A choice not wisely made is often not un- 
wise in itself. Happy the man to whom so 
great and undeserved a grace is given. When 
judgment may rest content where fancy has 
been toiled, large, indeed, is the debt that 
hearts owe to Heaven. Hardly shall they 
write it in sufficient figures upon their tablet 
of obligations. 

Not that Ned’s judgment had put off, next 
day, the tinted spectacles of fancy, nor bound 
on again the bandage which shuts all illusion 
out; nor yet that his decigions on points 
raised for consideration were as deliberate 
and as impartial as if he-sat in magisterial 
“cutcherry ” among his Bheels. 

But even had Lucy Locksley, or some critic 
of equally keen sight, been scrutinizing Amy 
Grant, the verdict on her looks and bearing 
could not have been unfavorable. The tests 
applied, as if by chance, to both were cer- 
tainly severe. Though mother of three chil- 
dren, Lady Royston had lost little of the lus- 
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tre of her beauty. Wife and companion of 
a man of higher mark in politics than even 
in society, she had but added loftier dignity 
to the exquisite grace which always had dis- 
tinguished her. 

It was impossible, as it would have been 
unfair, to institute comparison between her 
and the younger girl. Yet excellence of any 
real kind creates around itself an atmosphere 
of light, in which all other excellence shows 
gemlike, whilst every coarser or defective 
thing is seen for what it is, dulling the ray 
which falls, or refracting it distorted. 

Now, Amy Grant, even side by side with 
Lady Royston, still seemed attractive, lady- 
like, and full of graceful animation. She 
sat at dinner between Ned and Max Ger- 
vinus, he having Lady Royston on his other 
hand. Max had a gift of conversation, pos- 
sessing not only the erudition of a scientific 
German, but the German poetic tempera- 
ment as well. His was good talk, full- 
bodied, well-flavored, and of a@eh hue, as 
wine of some choice vintage %§ the father- 
land. The party was small and the table 
oval. There was not that tying of talk to 


couples, which, perhaps, under these pecul- 


iar circumstances, Ned might not have 
thought as irksome as do most times the 
condemned to dinner customs. Both he and 
Amy had to take their part in the conversa- 
‘tion of Max and Lady Royston. When 
Amy spoke it was with spirit and intelli- 
gence. 

Another ordeal remained for her that even- 
ing, which Ned himself might better be 
rsd watch with jealous keenness. A 
whole batch of young officers came in, as if 
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her excellency had held a levée for the 
queen. 

Brought up among such types of woman- 
hood as his own mother, Lady Cransdale, 
and her daughter Constance, it was little 
wonder that Ned, when he first went to Chat- 
terham, should have felt strong distaste for 
the character of a garrison-belle. The word, 
though somewhat indefinite, is perhaps suf- 
ficiently expressive. Bombay society, and 
such sparse experiences as occasional visits 
from his remoter district to more European 
“ stations ” had afforded him in India, had 
certainly done nothing towards lessening the 
original distaste. Few men would have been 
quicker to detect a trace of the obnoxious 
characteristics ; none would have been more 
instantaneously disenchanted by the detec- 
tion. Major Grant’s business brought him 
in contact with almost every officer in Malta, 
and chary as he and his wife might be of 
vulgarizing introductions to their daughter, 
it was impossible, short of secluding her, to 
prevent her from having a wide circle of mil- 
itary acquaintances. 

Ned watched—without misgiving, it is 
true, yet with appreciative observation—not 
only how the lady of his thoughts received 
her soldier friends, but in what tone and 
with what carriage they ventured to address 
her. He exulted, not unpardonably, at per- 
ceiving that scarcely did their stately host- 
ess command more genuine deference than 
his winsome Amy. Here was indeed a token, 
to the coldest prudence, of her true love- 
worthiness—a token, doubtless, too, to Ned, 
that his own choice was meritorious and. his 
intuition deep. 





« 

Tae Kine or Gipsres on THe Kine or 
Noverists.—The coronation was performed on 
his own land (the common), with his face to the 
east, the wise man pouring the anointing oil and 
wine on his head. It seems a fur robe is the 
correct thing on these occasions, but none being 
forthcoming, and a piece of fur, however small, 
being considered indispensable, the skin of a 
hare killed for the occasion did duty in the 
emergency. Sir Walter Scott had the lense of 
assisting at one of these ceremonies, but I be- 
lieve a previous one to the installation of Mr, 
Bligh. He was, it would appear, a frequent 
visitor of the king at Yetholm, and speered 
(asked) all about his people, and oftentimes did 


- 





the king return the visit at Abbotsford, “ just 
doon in the valley on the other bank, and a 
gude place it was, and the meat and the ale 
were good, and Sir Walter hissel would sit by 
and serve me with his ain hand, and the to- 
bacco he aye sent to me. I miss it now, and 
the Leddy Scott and Mistress Lockhart he 
minded them all well, and a braw leddy, Leddy 
Kutes it was, was very affable to him. A fine 
big man Sir Walter Scott was, much like your- 
sel, and an. awful lee’r. He comed to me and 
talked about our people, but when I read it in 
books of his it was not what I said, but full of 
lees they were, is there no pulling a man up for 
telling lees ?””—Dickens’ ‘ All the Year Round, 
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GOD’S PEACE. 


“« My peace I give unto you.”—John 14: 27. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee.”—Isa. 26: 3. 

“ Behold, I will extend peace to her like a 
river.”’—Isa. 66: 12. 


We bless thee for thy peace, O God, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 

Which falls like sunshine on the road 
Of those who trust in thee. 


We ask not, Father, for repose 
Which comes from outward rest, 

If we may have through all life’s woes 
Thy peace within our breast ;— 


That peace which suffers and is strong, 
Trusts where it cannot see, 

Deems not the trial way too long, 
But leaves the end with thee ;— 


That peace which, though the billows surge, 
And angry tempests roar, 

Rings forth no melancholy dirge, 
But joyeth evermore ;— 


That peace which flows serene and deep— 
A river in the soul, 

Whose banks a living verdure keep : 
God’s sunshine o’er the whole !— 


Such, Father, give our hearts such peace, 
Whate’er the outward be, 

Till all life’s discipline shall cease, 
And we go home to thee. 


—Independent. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 


Day-sTars! that ope your eyes with man, to 
twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dewdrops on her lonely altars sprinkle, 
As a libation— 


Ye matin worshippers ! who, bending lowly, 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high ! 


Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 
What num’rous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 


’Neath clustered boughs, each floral bell that 
swingeth 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call for prayer ! 





Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and 
column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned— 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 


supply — 
Its choir the winds and waves—its organ thun- 
der— 
Its dome the sky ! 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon 
the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preach- 
ers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, ' 
From loneliest nook, 


Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendor 
“Weep without woe, and blush without a 
crime,” 
Oh! may I degply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime ! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery, “in robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are Human Flowers ! ” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest Nature’s wide: 
spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to.all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for 
pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by#@ay and 
night ; 
From every source your sanction bids me treas- 
ur 


e 
Harmless delight ! 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thofight could furnish 
scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 


Posthumous glories ? angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth ? 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My voice would find, in flowers of thy ordain: 

ing 
‘ Priests, sermons, shrines ! 
Horace SMITH. 





CRICKET ON 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
CRICKET ON THE GOODWINS. 


‘* Wuar is the meaning of all this bustle, 
waiter? I never saw the town in such a 
commotion before.” Such was the question 
I propounded to the sleek head-waiter of the 
Royal Hotel, the principal house of enter- 
tainment in Deal. I had been, for the sake 
of the bathing, for several days a resident at 
the Royal Hotel, and I was beginning to 
weary of the place. Deal is not very seduc- 
tive to the sojourner, with its labyrinths of 
mean streets, its cobble-stoned pavement, 
its wooden hovels, its strings of flounders 
drying in the wind, and its all-pervading 
aroma of tar. At first, there was a certain 
excitement in playing hide-and-seek with 
myself, as it were, among the mazes of the 
town, in wondering whether Middle Street 
conducted to Beach Street, or Lower Street 
to Fore Street, or if I might safely plunge 
into the network of lanes that surrounded | 
me, without the aid of a pocket-compass. | 
These pleasures, however, were beginning 
to pall upon me, when a lively stir upon the | 
crowded quay attracted my attention. There | 
was music, or at least the outer husk or en- 
velope of music, for I saw a number of men 
carrying burdens wrapped in green baize, | 
out of which peeped here and there the glis- | 
tening brass of a trombone, or the brown 
wood of a violoncello. There were numer- 
ous hampers and baskets, that indicated a 
care for the commissariat ; there were flags 
fluttering gayly in the light summer breeze ; 
there were rolls of canvas that, to a prac- 
tised eye, had very much the air of tents. 
Several] boats, decked out in holiday fashion 
with streamers and ensigns, were receiving 
these tents, baskets, and musicians, while 
others seemed to await the lagging passen- 
gers for whom these preparations were made. 
No wonder that I asked the waiter what so 
unwonted a scene might import. Even he, 
generally the calmest of men, was slightly 
excited; he flourished his official napkin, 
instead of permitting it to droop gracefully, 
and his pumps creaked in a more important 
manner than usual as he passed to and fro. 
Not that the Royal Hotel derived much cus- 
tom from what was going on; the commer- 
cial room held its customary hardware trav- 
eller, its hosiery traveller, and its traveller 
in the soap-line; the coffee-room was only 
occupied by a sunburned midshipman, an | 
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old half-pay officer, and a couple of healthy- 
looking young men from the country, who 
were lunching hastily, and who wore flannel 
trousers and buff shoes with spiked soles. 
The waiter eyed me with placid benevolence, 
and returned: ‘ Dessay not, sir! We are 
quiet, sir, mostly, except elections, sir, and 
the Wolunteers, and the Odd—” 

“But this is neither a Volunteer field-day 
nor an Odd Fellows’ festival,” interrupted I, 
rather impatiently. “Is it a picnic?” 

The waiter took time to consider. “ Pic- 
nic, sir! no, sir! Coming, sir!” And off 
went the tiresome functionary to obey the 
hests of one of the young gentlemen in flan- 
nel unmentionables. A sharp boy in a 
striped calico jacket happened to pass with 
a corkscrew and a bottle of bitter beer, I in- 
terrogated him as I had done his chief, and 
received the reply: ‘ Cricket-match, sir! 
Those gents in the coffee-room play in it, 
sir!” Off went boy and beer. “ Cricket,” 
said I to myself; “I should like to see it. 
Kent was the cradle of the game, and though 
a little shorn of her honors, she can show 
good sport yet. Where isthe cricket-ground, 
waiter?” for by this time the principal at- 
tendant had returned. ‘Ground, sir?— 
there, sir!” and the waiter pointed to the 
sea, a glimpse of which could be caught 
through the window and open door of the 
coffee-room, and which stretched away, blue 
and broad, dotted by sails of all colors. 

“ What do you mean?” I demanded, for 
I thought the grave man was jesting with 
me. 
“ The cricketers play to-day on the Good- 
win Sands, sir—the Great Goodwin, sir. 
Match is very interesting, sir, on account of 


| being only once a year, at a perticklar state 


of the tide, sir. Deep water in general, sir, 
where they’ll be batting and bowling this 
afternoon.” 

“The Goodwins,” said I incredulously. 
“Do you mean, seriously, that there is 
cricket intended on the famous Goodwin 
Sands?” That was the waiter’s meaning ; 
and the landlady, emerging from her bar, 
corroborated his assertion ; adding, that it 
was only at very low tides—“ neap,” I think, 
was the word she used, but I have no con- 
ception ofits purport—that these submarine 
grounds could be used for human pastimes. 
This was the day ; anda large attendance of 
spectatars being reckoned on, tents and 
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booths were to be pitched, and refreshments 
and music provided. I could hardly believe 
my ears. Cricket on theGoodwins! Since 
I had been at Deal, during.my walks or 
rides about the coast, I had often turned 
my eyes, as by a kind of fascination, to 
the long line of white breakers that boiled 
along those fatal sands. I had talked to 
old sailors too, who were full of stories re- 
specting the extent of the shoals, the depth 
of water in the channels that intersected 
them, the fearfully strong current—often 
running nine knots an hour, it was said— 
which skirted them, and the tenacity of the 
quicksands ; but the day before, an old resi- 
dent on the coast had assured me that he 
knew not which was most to be dreaded, the 
treacherous power of the quicksand, or the 
fury with which the waves beat in rough 
weather upon a luckless vessel that had run 
aground, ‘Only last year,” said the old 
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choring-ground ;” and a librarian has much 
to say on meteorology; but I paid little 
heed to the waiter’s prediction. Even if 
“dirty weather” should come, it would 
scarcely affect me. I got a passage in one 
of the boats, and went out with a cheery, 
good-humored party of spectators, and was 
presently landed on the Great Goodwin. 
The huge shoal presented a smooth surface 
of firm sand, no bad substitute for turf, 
| while the novelty of the scene, to myself and 
others, had great charms. Tents and booths 
were pitched, flags flaunted gallantly, corks 
popped in a brisk succession, and refresh- 
|ments were in great demand. There were 
| plenty of stout old Tritons, in blue cloth 
and oilskin hats, sweeping the horizon with 
| their telescopes, plenty of townsmen, visit- 
‘ors, and country-folks, and no lack of gay 
‘bonnets and fringed parasols. The beauty 
/and fashion of the coast mustered strongly 





man, “ I saw from my bedroom window that to see the cricket on the Goodwins. The 
a big schooner, foreign-rigged, was on the | wickets were up in due time, and the crick- 
Goodwins ; soI ran up on to the roof, and | eters, in many-colored jerseys and spotless 
there I saw the waves washing over her, flannels, fell to work with a will. There 
most awful. Iwent down to fetch a telescope, was abundance of excellent play; bowler, 
for to see if any of the crew were aboard, | batsman, and fielder did their best, and’ 
lashed to the rigging or that, and when I| shouts of applause greeted every. exhibition 
of skill, shouts of mirth every display of 


got back with the glass, if you'll believe me, | 
there was nothing to be seen but the top-| awkwardness, just as if the game had been 


masts ; and they went down, sinking, sink-| played on a green meadow ashore, and not 


ing, right before my very eyes. If ever you | on the dreadful Goodwin, under whose sands 


goes yachting, sir, keep clear of the Good-| lay the timbers of goodly ships and the bones 
wins.” And now a cricket-match was to be| of brave men. I was much amused, and for 
played on the most considerable of the| a time interested. But I had not the at- 
shoals, and music was to resound, and the} traction whieh local likings and jealousies 
merry laughter of girls and children was to | afforded to the rest, and cared little whether 
echo, where lately the waves rolled and the| Hodges were bowled out by Best, caught 

out by Decker, or stumped by Mille. Nei- 


fish swam. 

I resolved to be a spectator, if possible. | ther did I care whether the Walmer Eleven 
Very possible, the waiter pronounced it.| triumphed over the Eleven of Deal, or 
Any of the boats could take me out and! whether the latter kept their laurels intact. 
bring me back with the other spectators.|To me, the interest centred in the strange 
“«*Tis an unusual hour for cricket, sir, wick- | arena of all this sportive prowess. It was 
ets being mostly pitched at eleven o'clock | purely a question of locality. In conse- 
or so,” said the waiter; “ but it all depends | quence, I withdrew from the dense crowd 


on the tide, sir; and time and tide, you 
know, sir, wait for no man, They'll have a 
nice afternoon, sir; but I think there’s dirty 
weather brewing for the night. Not that 
that'll hurt them, though;” and the waiter 
took a long look at the sky, and turned 
away. Every one in Deal is more or less 
weatherwise , a haberdasher will talk to you 
with enthusiasm of “ good, old sound an- 


around the marker’s tent, and strolled to the 
outer or seaward face of the shoal. ThereI 
lay down on the smooth slope, level as if the 
planes of a score of amphibious carpenters’ 
had been employed upon it, and with the 
water but a little below my feet, I leaned on 
my elbow, and lazily contemplated the match. 

The tide, of course, was down to a point 
which it seldom reaches, and the little rip- 
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ples were imitating the action of waves, as 
the frog mimicked the bull. At that dis- 
tance from the land, the sea had lost the bad 
complexion which it always brorows from 
the shore, and was of the true color—not 
blue, of course, but a delicate green. I was 
rather a connoisseur in salt water—had seen 
the ultra-marine of the Mediterranean, the 
cobalt of the Adriatic, the violet of the Bos- 
phorus, the brown of the Euxine, the milky 
tinge of the Baltic, and the imperial azure 
of the South Atlantic; and the sea off the 
Goodwins that day had the true Channel 


green, the hue of a nereid’s translucent robe. | 


There were some large tangles of sea-weed, 
red and green and black, very common 
alge, but pretty in their own element, bob- 
bing up and down as the shining water 
moved; and a jelly-fish that had not yet 
lost its lustre, and a star-fish not yet dried 
to a dull orange, lay stranded at my feet. 
These things reminded me that the cricket- 
ground was borrowed from Neptune’s court, 
that its smooth sands were trodden in gen- 
eral by no feet save those of Amphitrite and 
her nymphs, and that tritons and mermaids 
would soon reclaim their haunts from us the, 
intruders. ‘ Well done! a fiver, by Jove! 


Well hit, Hodges! Run again, run again! 


No; hold hard! Huzza for Walmer!” 
Such were the cries that startled me from 
my musings, ever and anon, and once there 
was a shout of “ Lost ball,” and the ball was 
in the sea, floating corklike, and had to be 
picked up by a boat. But though lookers- 
on proverbially see most of the game, they 
sometimes yawn over the sight, and so did 
I. The day was hot, my resting-place was 
soft and snug, the murmur of the sea invited 
to repose, and Cobb’s celebrated Thanet ale 
is particularly strong ; I fell asleep. Pleas- 
ant dreams, rose-tinted and bright of woof 
were mine, but they faded away, leaving but 
a vague impression, and a chill came over 
me as the evening breeze sprang up, and I 
awoke—awoke with a start, to marvel at my 
unfamiliar sleeping-place, and to ask men- 
tally where I was, and howI came there. I 
rubbed my eyes; I gazed stupidly around, 
as memory returned. My heart throbbed 
quickly and hurriedly, and I uttered a cry of 
dismay. Why? Iwas alone—alone. On 
the shoal where lately there had been so 
much of human life, of stir, and gayety, 
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and hot emulation, not a trace of human ex- 
istence remained. 

I was as completely abandoned as Philip 
Quarll or Juan Fernandez. The tents were 
gone, the booths had vanished, the flags had 
been removed, there was not a vestige of the 
bygone contest and revelry, except a few 
empty bottles tossed carelessly on the sand, 
and some straw and paper strewed where 
the hampers had been packed. Every man, 
woman, and child had left the shoal; worse 
still, every boat was gone. I could with dif- 
ficulty realize my position, with all its danger 
and discomfort; it seemed like a fantastic 
dream, and I could hardly believe myself 
awake. Yes, there were the prints of many 
feet in the sand, there were the holes where 
the tent-poles were planted, yonder stood 
the wickets, and those grooves and scoops 
were hollowed by the bat or scored by the 
ball. The game was over now, must have 
been over a long time. In vain I strained 
my eyes over the expanse of water severing 
me from the shore, in hopes that some lag- 
ging boat might yet be visible. Not so. 
The gray waves rolled on in unbroken 
squadrons, and not a boat could be seen. 
They were all gone, then, and had left me— 
to perish, Why had they not awakened 
me? The idea flashed upon me witliall the 
force of a hideous conviction, that I had 
been unobserved, lying as I had been upon 
the sloping sandbank, with my head nearly 
on a level with the surface of the shoal. 
The boats, well loaded with laughing holi- 
day-makers, loudly discussing the day’s 
events, had no doubt pushed off and gaint 
the shore, and not a soul had cared to ask 
after a stranger like myself. 

It was now twilight, the shadows were 
falling like a tangible veil. For the first 
time in my life, the glimmer of the evening- 
star was unwelcome. There it twinkled on 
the edge of the sky with its tremulous 
pointed light, softly shimmering in golden 
lustre—Venus victrix. The wind was sough- 
ing—not sighing—over the darkling sea. 
The land lay cloudy and indistinct, tinted 
here and there by a blotch of pink or yellow 
lent by the departed sun. The ripples had 
grown into waves, small as yet, but fast in- 
creasing in size: their murmur had changed 
to a hoarse roar, like the threatening voices 
of lion-cubs. Had the tide turned yet? 
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Anxiously I peered out upon the waters, | 
watching the chips, the bubbles, and dead | 
weed that floated past in tiny armadas. 
Yes, the tide had turned. It was coming 
in, slowly as yet, but the decisive change 
had begun. What was I to do? I was 
awfully frightened. There was reason for 
alarm, indeed, and I take no shame to my- 
self for the frank avowal. I was worse off 
than the gladiator condemned to the beasts, 
in the old Roman day. He, the gladiator, 
was allowed a weapon, a spear, a club, some- 
thing wherewith to fight to the death: at the 
last, he had his sinewy hands and brawny 
arms to rely upon, and he might be the con- 
queror of the Libyan lion or the German 
bear. But I had to deal with a foe of an- 
other sort, invulnerable, vast, resistless— 
the sea! I could not swim. I had never 
before particularly regretted my lack of that 
accomplishment; now, I would gladly have 
bartered all the learning, professional or va- 
rious, that I had ever attained, my languages, 
geometry, and pure mathematics, my forti- 
fication, company and battalion drill, and all 
that I had crammed to win my staff ap- 
pointment, for the power of swimming a 
mile or two in broken water. And yet, even 
could I swim, the quicksands, the sandbars, 
the strong currents, left me small chance of 
reaching the mainland. Oh, for a boat! I 
ran round to the seaward face of the shoal. 
At a considerable distance, I descried sev- 
eral fishing-smacks, their red-brown sails 
looming black through the dusk. Much fur- 
ther off were sundry brigs and schooners on 
their course up Channel, under shortened 
sail. There was a threatening bank of 
clouds to windward over the moaning sea; 
pile above pile, peak over peak, towered 





whole Alps of slate-colored vapor, gloomy 
and menacing. I remembered the waiter’s 
prediction of “ dirty weather,” and felt any- 
thing but comfortable. The air was op- 
pressive, too, in spite of the chilly breeze, 
which came in sudden cat’s-paws, that ruf- 
fled the water like the sweep of a gigantic 
wing, and then lulled abruptly. Even the 
most inexperienced could not have failed to 
see the signs of a coming storm. My only 
hope was in the fishing-boats; they were 
not very far off; some of the men on board 
might see me, might notice my signals, and 
bear down to the rescue. I waved my hat— 














I shouted till I was hoarse and husky—I 


tied my handkerchief to the end of my walk- 
ing-stick, and flourished it like a flag high 
over my head, while I strained my lungs for 
a loud hail—in vain, all in vain! The fish- 
ers were busy with their nets and lines, or 
in trimming their boats, or something: they 
did not observe me, and presently the last 
lug-sail and brown hull faded awy into the 
deepening night. More sultry and heavy 
grew the air; one or two big flat drops of 
rain fell with a plash upon the sand; there 
was a premonitory growl of thunder, and 
then a hush succeeded. 

I turned my face to the land. The lights 
began to twinkle in the windows of the dis- 
tant town; far off, too, on lonely cliffs, and 
spits of land that ran far out into the wild 
sea, and on the decks of light-ships anchored 
in dangerous places, the warning-beacons 
began to blaze. I saw the red gleams far 
across the waters wherever I turned: they 
were signs of human pity, of human watch- 
fulness, and charity. But they couid not 
save me. The fishing-boats were all gone. 
The tide was encroaching, stealthily at first, 
then more swiftly. Line upon line, the lit- 


tle foamy walls of water came sweeping on, ° 


arching and breaking into froth, each pass- 
ing its predecessor by a very little space, 
but pressing on, surely, steadily pressing 
on. My only hope—and be sure that my 
fancy was busy—was that I might be missed 
at the hotel, that inquiry might be made, 
and a boat sent back to fetch me off the 
Goodwin. But this was but a frail thread 
of a chance. I was fond of rambles, and 
not punctual as to hours; I had not ordered 
my dinner, having told the landlady that I 
would “see about it” after my return, the 
time of which was doubtful. Perhaps in 
those idle words [had spoken my own sen- 
tence of death! The wind whistled in a 
louder key, shriller and more shrill; the 
lights on shore shone out, peaceful and tan- 
talizing. I would have changed conditions 
with the poorest cottager from whose win- 
dow poured one of those rays. 

Help at last! What was that? <A sea- 
mew flitting over me had uttered its melan- 
choly wail with startling suddenness—that 
was all. I watched the bird, and envied the 
strong white wings that bore it so fast 
through the air shorewards. More big flat 
drops of rain; regular thunder-shower. 
What a flash, lighting up land and sea, and 
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sandbars and foamy water, and dazzling me 
so that I shade my eyes involuntarily; and 
then what an awful diapason follows, rolling, 
roaring from one end to another of the 
stormy sky. Flash again, and roll and roar, 
as if the heavens were rent to fragments ; 
and how much blacker grows the night for 
the lurid glare of the lightning. I had seen 
and admired storms at sea; I had even en- 
joyed the elemental strife; but then I was 
on the safe shore, or in a stout ship, not on 
the Great Goodwin. Peal after peal, flash 
after flash, and the rain lashing my face as 
I turned despairingly from side to side, gaz- 
ing out into the night. How the tide comes 
on, like an invading host! The waves 
mounted rapidly as the wind increased, and 
came leaping, wolfish and eager, up the 
shore of the sandbank. The sea encroached 
with terrible speed; I saw yard after yard 
of dry sand covered by the tumbling water : 
the billows grew in size like Frankenstein’s 
monster, and their clamor was as the hun- 
gry voices of beasts of prey. The wind 
moaned and shrieked fitfully as the storm 
gathered strength. Ah! it was all very 
well to lie on the smooth sand, basking in 
the warm sunshine, and to indulge in pleas- 
ant fancies of Neptune and Amphitrite, of 
their tritons in waiting, and nereid maids of 
honor, and conch-shells, and mermaidens, 
and chariot drawn by dolphins—it was all 
very well to think of these things when I 
expected to finish the evening with a nice 
little dinner at my hotel, and a comfortable 
bottle of the yellow-sealed wine. But now 
marine things were hateful in my eyes. 
Still the pitiless sea came on, on. It drove 
me back again and again. Very little dry 
ground left now, and even that must be 
swallowed up ina short time. I remembered 
the curious French tale of the man who 
owned a magic slip of shagreen skin, which 
shrank with every accomplished wish, and 
as it shrank, his life dwindied to the last 
span. Even so, but without the power of 
volition over the progress, I beheld my life 
shrinking and contracting, foot by foot, inch 
by inch. 

Another eldritch scream—it was but a 
white sea-gull, as before, that wheeled round 
me, piping out its plaintive cry, but I shud- 
dered at the sound. Nearer came the seeth- 
ing water, eager for my life, hungering for 
its prey; and all this while the thunder 
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rolled and the arrowy lightning glanced over 
the crests of the waves. A sensation of cold 
in my feet made me look down; I was ac- 
tually standing in the water; it had oozed 
through the treacherous sand. Very little 
of the Great Goodwin was now left clear. I 
cast a despairing glance at the town-lights 
and the beacons on shore ; the waves reached 
nearly to my feet; I sank on my knees on 
the wet sand, and prayed as I had never 
prayed. A loud report, sharper and more 
ringing than the deep tone of Heaven’s artil- 
lery made me start: I looked up. Another 
report—~a cannon—a signal. Didit promise 
help? Ah,no. I bitterly felt that I had not 
been missed ; I was a stranger; no wife, no 
mother, no friend, would ask anxiously after 
me, much less seek me amid the waste of 
waters. Inno family circle would my ab- 
sence make a gap. There was no hope. 
Bang! went the gun again. I saw the ruddy 
flash and heard the sharp ring of the dis- 
charge, and then I knew it was a signal of 
distress. A rift in the clouds let in a par- 
tial flood of gray light, and I saw driving 
before the gale, a large two-masted vessel. 
Whether this vessel had been schooner or 
brigantine, I could not tell, for only the 
stumps of her masts were standing, and she 
heeled over fearfully, overweighted by the 
mass of broken spars and torn rigging that 
encumbered her side. The gun was fired 
again, and a loud outcry of human voices 
rose at the same moment, and was swept 
away by the furious storm. The ship was 
evidently rushing to her doom ; stem on, she 
was driving towards the Goodwin. Witha 
dreadful crash, she struck upon the shoal, 
embedding her bows in the sand ; the waves 
leaped over her in a white flood like a cata- 
ract. But the sight I thus witnessed gave 
me new hope, and promised shelter. Even 
the wreck might be a refuge for a time; if 
I could reach it, I should be reprieved at 
least, and might have a chance of safety. 
Splashing through the knee-deep water, I 
reached the vessel, and by dint of great ex- 
ertion got a grip of the bowsprit, and scram- 
bled on board. As I reached theforecastle, 
I could see that although the stern was swept 
by the waves, and the poop deluged, the 
greater part of the deck was free, Under 
the bulwarks to leeward crouched two or 
three figures, dimly visible. I approached, 
and found the group to be composed of an 
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aged gentleman, whose white hair floated in j air will go nigh to kill him, even should aid 
the wind, as his head was bare, and he was | arrive.” 
clinging to the bulwarks; a young lady, ap-| I now noticed that while the old man had 
parently his daughter ; and a negro, dressed | been tenderly wrapped in a boat-cloak and 
asaseaman. The last lay insensible upon | shawls, the daughter wore but a simple white 
the wet deck, and there were stains of blood | wrapper, which she had probably put on 
on his sable face and woolly hair. when hastily aroused from rest, and which 
“ Papa, here is help!” cried the girl as| was wet through with the drizzling spray. 
she looked up and beheld a stranger. “ We| But she never complained; and through a 
are saved.” long hour—an hour that seemed an age— 
“ Alas, no,” said I sadly; “I am but a| she was the one whose spirit quailed the least 
fellow-sufferer, nota deliverer. I have been|in the presence of danger the most immi- 
left by accident on this shoal, and have|nent. The only hope we could entertain was 
scrambled on board the wreck as a drown-| that the wreck might hold together until the 
ing man might catch at a straw. Ifthe sig-| lifeboat could arrive. The cannon must 
nals hiave been noticed on shore—” have been heard on shore, and the gallantry 
“O sir,” cried the young lady, “‘they|of the Kentish boatmen was proverbial. 
have left us, cruelly deserted us, in spite of | The waves beat upon the vessel with as much 
all we could urge.” fury as if they were eager to end their cruel 
“Who?” work before help could reach us. The 
The girl pointed to where a boat, full of| schooner reeled from stem to stern beneath 
men, could be faintly descried, tossing on | their blows, and quivered like a thing in 
the crest of an enormous wave. pain. The planks groaned, the timbers 
“It is too true, sir,” said the old man in|creaked ominously, and still the surges 
a feeble voice; ‘the wretches have aban- | mounted like warriors rushing to scale the 
doned the ship in a selfish, senseless panic. | walls of a beleaguered fort. As the tide 
I warned them that no boat could live, and | rose, the wreck became more deeply sub- | 
assured them that our only hope was to stick | merged, and the waves washed over the bul- 





to the wreck, and signal to the shore; but | warks, or swept along the deck, drenching 
they would not listen to me, because I was|us afresh at every moment. The old man, 
only a passenger; the captain died a week | benumbed by cold and wet, lay helpless 
ago, and the mate was coward enough to | against the wooden screen, and never spoke 
take the lead in abandoning us.” except when at intervals he muttered his 

“They will have brought the penalty on | daughter’s name, “Edith, Edith!” like a 


their own heads,” said I, glancing to sea-| sick child calling on his nurse. The young 
ward, “ for Iam sure no common boat can | lady, forgetful of herself, knelt beside him, 
reach the land in such a raging sea. Are|and tried to chafe his cold hands and to 
you, sir, and this young lady the only pas-| cheer up his failing spirits. Suddenly she 
sengers ? ” turned tome. ‘TI have been thinking,” she 

The girl replied in the affirmative; add- | said, “that if aid should arrive, our friends 
ing, that the vessel was a Spanish one, | could not find the wreck in this dark night. 
bound from a South American port to Lon- We ought to show a light on one of those 
don. i broken masts.” The justness of this ob- 

“We were the only English on board,” | servation struck me. With great trouble, I 
said she, ‘and, as heretics, they had the | opened the fore-hatch, went below, and after 
less compunction in deserting us. The only | much groping, to my infinite delight, I man- 
one of the crew left is this poor fellow—the | aged to secure a lantern and a box of 
black cook of the schooner—who has been | matches. I lighted the lantern, carefully 
stunned by the fall of the topmast. I fear) closed it, and returned to the deck. To 
he is badly hurt, poor man; but unless | fasten the light thus obtained to the top of 
Providence watches over our safety, we shall | one of the shattered masts, was less easy, 
none of us live to see the daybreak. My | for the ship shook all over at every blow of 
father is in bad health, and I fear that the | the waves, and the sloping position of the 
exposure to drenching spray and the night- | deck rendered it hard to keep one’s footing. 
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But for the help of that brave girl, I never 
should have accomplished it, but we con- 
trived at last to establish our sad little bea- 
con. Its rays fell on the pale beauty of a 
lovely face, the face of a charming girl about 
nineteen, whose dishevelled hair, of a golden 
brown, flowed loosely in the wind. This 
was the first glimpse I had had of her linea- 
ments, although from the clear melody of 
her voice, I could have sworn that she was 
beautiful. 

We went back to our post beside the 
bulwarks. Minutes flew by, long minutes, 
for every nerve was strained to the utmost 
tension, and death was around us, beneath 
‘ us, everywhere, The dreadful conviction 
forced itself upon me, that the ship was set- 
tling down in the sand. Meanwhile the tide 
rose. The waves now curled, white and 
angry, over the side, overlapping the bul- 
warks, and nearly washing us away. I did 
what I could to shelter poor Edith, who de- 
voted all her care to her feeble parent, and 
showed no fear. Suddenly she uttered a 
loud cry, a cry that reached the ears even 
of the almost inanimate old man: “ Saved, 
saved! I saw them, close to us!” and she 
held up her hands, clasped together as they 


were, and a flushgafmjoy came over her beau- 


tiful face. I looked too. Yes, there was a 
boat, a life-boat; another, a large smack, 
lugger-rigged, under a tiny modicum of 
storm-sail, and manned by brave seamen. 
Words cannot picture our anxiety as they 
fought with the billows, and struggled to 
approach us. Their oars were out, pulled 
by strong and willing hands, and they faced 
the angry sea with dauntless courage, as it 
beat them back, and spun them round, and 
dashed columns of water over them, so that 
several were employed in baling, while oth- 
ers rowed. We crawled as near the gang- 
way as we dared. I had a rope ready to 
throw it to them, should they get within 
reach, but every moment it seemed as if 
they must perish or give up the generous 
effort to save us. Manfully they battled 
with the bursting water; now their boats 
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were tossed high on the crest of a giant 
wave, now they were sunk so low in the hol- 
low as to be hidden from our eyes, and then 
they would re-appear, dripping, baffled, but 
true as steel. The waves leaped and roared 
like lions, and we could hardly hold on, 
while the boats were still out of reach. 

“‘ Keep your hearts up, there !” called out 
the rugged old steersman of the nearest 
boat, as the gleam of the lantern fell on his 
bronzed face and grizzled hair. ‘ Never de- 
spair, my pretty lady, we’ll not go back with- 
out you all. Pull, lads, altogether—pull, I 
say.” The oars flashed, dipped, and bent to 
the strain of eight pair of sturdy arms. The 
boat darted in. ‘Now heave the rope— 
cool and steady, sir; we'll not have another 
chance mayhap.” I flung it as steadily and 
strongly as I could. All our lives hung 
upon that toss, I felt. Hurrah! the rope 
was caught, and in a moment the boat was 
alongside. Mr. Hethington—such was the 
old man’s name—had to be lifted over the 
side, like the black sailor, who, poor fellow, 
never recovered. We followed. Ina min- 
ute more, we were bounding over the wild 
sea, safe, by comparison, in a stout little 
oraft that laughed at the rough weather, and 
whose gallant crew knew every current and 
sandbank of that dangerous coast. In less 
than two hours we were on shore, I have 
little more to tell. Mr. Hethington, a rich 
man, on his recovery from the illness brought 
on by the hardships of that night, rewarded 
the brave fellows who had ‘rescued him and 
his, with great liberality. The intimacy 
which arose between us in that mem- 
orable scene of peril was not brought to 
close by its termination. I called at the 
Hethingtons’ house on the first day of their 
coming to London ; and I may as well men- 
tion briefly that I have been the happy hus- 
band of the fair Edith for more than two 
years past. 

But neither of us will ever forget the hours 
we spent between life and death among the 
Goodwin Sands. 
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From All the Year Round. 
THE LAST OF THE LAST LEWISES. 

WE are told when the unhappy “ desired” 
king was sent away bloodily from the world, 
that Monseigneur the Count of Provence— 
plain “Sir” he was usually called—the 
king’s brother, immediately issued his proc- 
lamation from the obscure corner of West- 
phalia. A magniloquent document, charac- 
teristic to the last degree, and truly Bourbon, 
which set out with a flourish of this sort: 
‘Louis Stanislas Xavier of France, Son of 
France, Regent of the Kingdom, to all whom 
these presents shall come, greeting!” with 
copious fanfaronade as to the duties laid on 
him “ by the immutable laws of the French 
monarchy.” It proceeds to lay down a sort 
of programme that reads very conically and 
Bourbonish, distinguished with a primo and 
secundo, and a tertio; so as to keep all dis- 
tinct and accurate. “We” constitute our- 
selves regent of the kingdom—at least over 
all “ whom it may concern ;” and have in 


view, primo, the rescue of the young king, 
and, secundo, the punishment of the “ fero- 
cious usurper,” and, tertio, the delegation of 
powers to “our dearly beloved brother, 
Charles Philippe de France, whom we have 


nominated and appointed Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the Kingdom.” This precious docu- 
ment collapses suddenly at the end, in unbe- 
coming bathos. For it is “ given under our 
ordinary sign manual, and seal, which we 
shall use in all acts of sovereignty until the 
seals of the kingdom, destroyed by faction, 
have been renewed.” A watch seal, it is to 
be feared, was the prosaic substitute, and we 
can look into the little chamber and see the 
pantomimists at their work—the watch seal 
being solemnly affixed by “ the Regent” in 
presence of “the Lieutenant-General of the 

Kingdom,” and of the “ Ministers of State.” 
' We dare not laugh at these comic doings, 
for it remains a fact that this miserable gas- 
conade actually hurried on the death of the 
wretched boy, who was still a hostage in the 
hands of his jailors. It was a dear sacrifice 
to make for that selfish putting on of a the- 
atrical crown and tinsel green-room finery. 
This would have been criminal in common 
organizations ; but for that dull cerebral sap 
which fills Bourbon crania we must have in- 
dulgence. This, however, remains certain— 
their mummery was the death of little Capet. 
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Learn nothing, forget nothing, should have 
been the motto on that watch seal. Wise, 
witty ex-Bishop Talleyrand ; he knew them 
well. They will learn nothing and forget 
nothing, until—Not so long back, the writer 
of this has been told by one who paid his 
respects to another of these theatricals, who 
calls himself Henry the Fifth, and who, we 
may take it, has a provisional watch seal 
also, that this sham monarch received a num- 
ber of faithful gentlemen in his garden of a 
freezing morning, and actually kept them 
walking up and down with him listening to 
his royal observations with their hats off. 

Do what we will, it is impossible not to 
think of him as a sort of transpontine Lewis— 
a sort of Bourbon minor actor—playing upon 
Royal Victoria boards of hisown. Heis for- 
ever “ striking ” an attitude of the mucsular 
and melodramatic flavor, and, having made 
his point, stands in his curs and fillet and roy- 
al pink fleshings, waiting the expected burst 
of applause. Perhaps, could wehave stood 
near enough to listen, the royal accents 
would have fallen into the traditional husky 
cadences, condoling with the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme as his “ chee-ild,” and denouncing, 
in language of severe reprehension, all per- 
sons who were disinclined to fly to the aid 
of females in distress. 

Thus, when he is peeping out very cau- 
tiously from afar off, as it were over the 
blinds, from a mean little chamber in Ve- 
rona, where he had been given shelter, wait- 
ing—a sort of Bourbon Micawber—for some- 
thing to turn up—that something being a 
crown—news arrives post of poor little 
Capet’s being worried out of the world. 
And straight some noble pauper gentlemen, 
also on their keeping from the Jacobin bai- 
liffs, repair to the little chamber, and raise a 
feeble cry of “ Ave Cesar!” “ Long live 
Louis the Eighteenth!” You see, by the 
canons of legitimacy and divine right, if 
there had been fatal omission of this great 
form, the mischief would have been prodi- 
gious; and Cesar, stepping forward, pro- 
ceeds to “ strike” a favorite Victoria atti- 
tude, and acknowledges the compliment 
gracefully. As a matter of course, there 
was some fine writing on the occasion, and 
a few cabinet ministers of the older and more 
respectable courts were bored by the receipt 
of some solemn, long-winded proclamations, 
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announcing the accession to the throne of 
the new king, in a little salon in Verona. 

By and by, as a certain fighting captain, 
whom he afterwards thought it a fine pride 
to call “‘M. Bonaparte,” was spreading his 
terrors over a yet larger area, the Doge, 
who allowed him shelter in his alsatia, be- 
gan to grow a little uneasy, and with a gross 
indifference to divine right, hinted to the 
newly made king that he. had best withdraw. 
So splendid an opportunity was not to be 
thrown away, and taking care that he had a 
clear space round him, again he “ struck” 
an attitude. 

“T am r-r-ready to depart,” he said to the 
astonished officer; ‘‘ but, before I go, e-rase 
from the Gee-olden Book the six names of 
my family, and give me back the see-word 
which my ancestor Henry the Fourth gave 
the republic!” two unmeaning and melo- 
dramatic requests which, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to add, were not complied with. It 
would be unreasonable and unjust to the six 
ancestors to expunge them from that distin- 
guished volume; and to the sword of the 
great Henry, which would no doubt fetch its 
price as a valuable relic, he could have no 


shadow of a title. 
No man ever had such opportunities for 


these attitudes. There seemed to be a sort 
of Providence in it, which furnished him 
with decent opportunity. Even on crossing 
the St. Gothard—when a bullet grazed him 
—he was not taken by surprise ; and in that 
lonely pass, and with no greater audience 
than a simple guide, he contrived to “ strike” 
his attitude once more, and delivered this 
sentiment: ‘“ If the ball had passed a single 


hair’s breadth lower, the present Keying of | 


France would be called Charles the Tenth!” 
Oh, note the atmosphere of foolery these poor 
souls lived in! 

We might call him the Elliston of the 
Bourbons—Charles Lamb’s Elliston. The 
marriage of the Duc d’Angouléme furnished 
a fine opportunity for a neat tag. A dismal 
sort of solemnity it must have been; but 
when the curtain was about to come down, 
the “heavy father” was observed to come 
forward to the footlights, and made the 
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English spectators as were present, and sug- 
gests Mr. Elliston in the mock procession 
and mock coronation robes, lifting up his 
hands and giving the pit his benediction: 
‘* Bless ye, my people! ” 

Everybody seemed bent on giving him an 
opening for a “ point.” Even that far-see- 
ing “ M. Bonaparte ” forgot these dramatic 
propensities of his, and was so injudicious as 
to convey to him a proposal to dispose of his 
royal rights in petto. There was an oppor- 
tunity not likely to recur again; so he gets 
out his old royal furniture and decorations, 
fits on his gold paper crown, and begins his 
stamping and striding: not alone for M. 
Bonaparte, but for the sovereigns generally, 
who will receive their letters by the next 
post, and draw weary sighs over the closely 
written Bourbon writing. It was a mistake, 
a sad blunder of M. Bonaparte’s. He should 
have been wiser: and, curious to say, the 
acting on this occasion was decent and clas- 
sical, and not nearly so exaggerated as 
usual; for he declined the offer with a cer- 
tain dignity, and said that he was conscious 
how much “ M. Bonaparte” had done for 
the good and glory of France. But at the 
same time—here the minor actor, too long 
restrained, broke out—he was THE SON OF 
Saint Lovis! and he might be allowed, 
with a certain appropriateness, to give them 
the well-known sentiment, TouT EST PERDU 
FORS L’HONNEUR! It was considered among 
the Bourbon followers, that this neat “ tag ” 
utterly extinguished the ‘ Corsican upstart.” 
No doubt, he never raised his head after- 
wards, and the train of subsequent reverses 
might reasonably be attributed to that fatal 
thunderbolt. 

On a later occasion he played with a suit- 
able dignity, but still when it was so easy 
to play with dignity that he deserves no un- 
common credit. On the news of that whole- 


| sale freezing out at Moscow being brought 


in, and every true British heart being fran- 
tic with joy at “the low Corsican upstart” 
being thus exterminated wholesale by the 
mere force of the elements, the lord mayor 
and corporation of the city of London de- 
termined to celebrate the event with more 


newly married pair this pathetic speech: | than usual festivity; and, with the ques- 
“If the kee-rown of France was all roses, I | tionable taste which seasons the proceedings 


would give it to ye cheerfully ; but as it is | of that body, sent an invitation to M. Louis 
all thorns, I keep it for myself!” A richly | Capet at Hartwell, praying him to come and 
comic scene, whieh must have amused such drink pottle-deep to the confusion of those 
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who had been frozen, en masse, like frogs in 
a pond. M. Louis Capet the Eighteenth 
sent back a firm but respectful reply, declin- 
ing such indecent rioting over the confusion 
of his countrymen, not his enemies. And 
yet, by and by, in compensation as it were, 
must burst forth the old element, spoiling 
all; for we find him with that eternal pen 
of his in hand, writing to the Emperor of 
all the Russias, and entreating, with an in- 
finite burlesque, grace, and consideration, 
for the French prisoners “my children” 
(mes enfans)! How the autocrat must have 
smiled over the comic notion. 

Though our popular idea of him is that 
fat, rolling, good-natured, mulish, dull, 
wrong-necked order, which is the hereditary 
Bourbon type, there were points of excep- 
tion in him, not quite so harmless. From 
being a looker-on all his life, a lounger at 
the windows with his arms on the balustrade 
of the balcony looking down in security at 
what was going on below, he had become a 
cautious, knowing Bourbon, almost. crafty. 
We have our suspicions of him from the very 
beginning, from those days when—having a 
forecasting of the revolutionary business— 
he kept himself in a sort of neutrality. We 
hear of him shut up carefully in his little 
apartments whence he scribbled his epi- 
grams, or what he called his epigrams, for 
they are mostly of a very poor quality. He 
was lying in wait, as it were, fearful of com- 
mitting himself, and we may suspect, was 
playing a little Egalité game of hisown. As 
he looked on, he had little quiet pastimes of 
his own. He Sent out satirical pamphlets, 
which are not at all satirical. He wrote an 
opera calledthe Caravan. There were numer- 
ous institutions which bore his name, ‘* Mon- 
sieur.” There was, “Sir’s ” theatre : “ Sir’s ” 
* journal; and “ Sir’s” printing press, where 
no doubt were printed his own lucubrations. 
On this very desk lies a copy of Florian’s 
Estelle, that elegant screed of namby-pamby, 
which has been printed at ‘ Sir’s” press : 
and the typography is, in the language of the 
curious, exquisite. The lighter strokes of 
the letters are fine as hairs, and the whole 
effect is clear, clean, sharp, and brilliant. 
On both sides of the binding, flames out the 
fleur-de-lis. On the title-page, dated 1788, 
we read M. Florian’s military apotheosis, 
“Captain of Dragoons, in his Highness’, 
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my Lord the Duke of Penthiévre’s Regi- 
ment, Gentleman of his Highness, Fellow of 
the Academies of Madrid, Lyons,” ete. 
High by, on the same shelf lies a Royal 
Army List,, which though dated ’89, must 
have been for the preceding year; and here 
we cannot find M. Florian’s name among 
the lower grades of the Penthiévre Dragoons, 
The conclusion is, that M. Florian must have 
been plunged abruptly into the rank of cap- 
tainship, without probation in the lower de- 
grees: a precious, because unconscious, bit 
of testimony to the rotten organization of 
all things in this fatal year of break up. It 
is hard not to suspect our illustrious subject 
of playing a little mild Egalité game, co- 
quetting as he was with the “ strong spirits,” 
and writing cold letters of advice to the un- 
lucky king. He was known to have proph- 
esied some sort of moral earthquakes. There 
was that scene of his going to register the 
edict, after what was comically termed a Bed 
of Justice, and when his coach got surrounded 
with an excited mob, who were hampering 
the horses and blocking up the street. My 
Lord “ Sir” is presently seen, thrusting itself 
well and conspicuously out of the coach win- 
dow to address the coachman. All the mob 
round him hear him say in a clear ringing 
voice, ** TAKE CARE TO HURT NO ONE!” 
Shout, as of course from mob, for tender- 
hearted prince, who is escorted home in 
tempest of vivas! This may be a hard con- 
struing of a simple well-meant action; but 
yet the exhibition of that prominent royal 
torso at the window, suggests irresistibly a 
bit of the old theatrical manner. The temp- 
tation of “ striking an attitude ” before such 
an audience, even on the disadvantageous 
boards of four wheels, was not to be resisted, 

‘“‘ Never, never shall I desert the king!” 
did he assure the great breechless, who were 
unquiet and afraid he was about stealing off 
like the other emigrants. Nota month after, 
when the unwieldy berline was rumbling 
along the paved road to Varennes, my lord 
the “ Sir” was skulking along in disguise, 
presenting at the various posts an old frayed, 
well-worn passport, filled in with the name 
of “ Michael Forster,” which he had picked 
up somehow. It fared better with the sham 
Michael Forster than with the courier of the 
sham Baroness Korff. Who was the real 
Michael Forster? The sham Forster was 
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certainly true to the letter of his promise to 
the mob; he did not desert the king, for he 
fled with him. 

For a man with so dramatic a turn of 
mind, the incidents of that splendid restora- 
tion to Paris in 1814, must have been sin- 
gularly gratifying. Never were such gorgeous 
scenery, appointments, and decorations. All 
the costumes, too, of the genuine sort, and 
worn by real supernumeraries belonging to 
the country they purposed to represent. 
“The army ” of William Tell was but a poor 
thing to this exhibition. All eye-witnesses 
* who had rushed over in flocks, were dazzled 
and bewildered. Emperors, kings, and 
princes, were to be seen in thick groups. 
They were cheap in those days. Everybody 
has read and heard of, and perhaps seen, too, 
that gorgeous kaleidoscope, which kept turn- 
ing and turning for many days, showing 
Russians, Poles, Cossacks of the Don, Tar- 
tars, Germans, English, Belgians, all blended 
in a dazzling mass of color. What a thea- 
tre, too, for such a spectacle—no other than 
that gay city of Paris! The Russians pick- 
eted in the Elysium fields—the Cos@icks, 
with their long spears, cantering through the 
Place Venddme—the rude Blucher, eager for 
general sack and blowing up of bridges— 
these things are all familiar to us. There 
are large colored prints to be seen, crowded 
with figures, representing ‘‘ The Entry of the 
Allied Sovereigns into Paris!” when every 
Legitimist heart was made glad. With all 
these accessories, we may be sure the huge 
centre figure—now, alack, a very obese Bour- 
bon, and an abdominal personification of 
Divine right—was not slack in availing him- 
self of the opportunity, and struck “ atti- 
tudes ” for the “ Allied Sovereigns ” all day 
long. 

There is one thing we can never forgive 
that bevy of sovereigns—that ruthless strip- 
ping of the city of all those cosmopolitan 
treasures of art which had been stripped from 
other cities. What a Vatican had Paris the 
Beautiful been now, with all that plunder ! 
And yet had the “Corsican upstart” but 
conducted himself decently at Elba, it was 
signed, sealed, and agreed that the French 
were to keep all these famous spoils. We 
who go down to the sea in ships, in the mail- 
boats of the South-Eastern, need have jour- 
neyed on no farther. Everything would 
have been focused satisfactorily ; and though 
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the arrangement was a little lawless in its 
origin, we would all be spared much travel- 
ling. The laquais de place of Rome, and 
Venice, and Florence, would be sadly out of 
work and would retire from business. At 
book auctions is now and then offered a su- 
perb work known as the Musée Francais: a 
series of costly plates, exhibiting as French 
property the ‘ Transfiguration ” stolen from 
the Vatican, and other matchless treasures. 

I think it is pardonable in Frenchmen 
never to forget the bitter personal mortifica- 
tions to which that return of the Bourbons 
exposed them. It almost amounts to an in- 
dividual degradation. Some one has de- 
scribed his walking abroad in the morning 
across the gay Place du Carrousel, and see- 
ing men with windlasses and tackle busy 
slinging the glorious Venetian horses, their 
gilding resplendent in the sun, down upon 
wagons, to be packed in great cases, and 
marked we may suppose, “ VENICE— Re- 
turned Goods.” What rage in the roused 
bystanders as they witnessed this direct af- 
front! Of another morning, an English lady 
—so she has told the writer of these short 
notes—enters the grand galleries of the Lou- 
vre, full of the gayety of those gay times, to 
see the wonderful treasures; by and by, as 
she is sitting, resting after her fatigues of 
peripatetic picture-gazing, she hears a heavy 
tramp afar off, and gradually drawing nearer. 
Then, enters a dark mass of soldiery, march- 
ing four deep, which spreads itself out in a 
long line, long as the gallery itself—the Eng- 
lish Rifle Brigade, with the familiar bugle- 
horn on their caps. “ Halt!” (in the Eng- 
lish tongue), and the muskets presently fall 
on the smooth oaken parquet. Enter then, 
men with ladders and hammers; and the 
business of taking down the “ Transfigura- 
tion” and the other noble picture sets in. 
Not without silent protest in the shape of 
most mournful scowls and clenching of teeth, 
floods of hatred and disgust, at the stolid 
Saxon invaders. 

In the life of that “ Corsican upstart,” as 
it was part of the true British political re- 
ligion to call him, were many dazzling days 
and nights, which in his last dismal prison, 
it must have been some consolation for him 
to dwell on. But there was none colored 
with a more delicious fascination than that 
night of his restoration, when, very late, he 
stood at the foot of. the Tuileries staircase, 
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and, in a blaze of light, old familiar faces|M. Guizot’s stony and coldly classical me- 
poured down to meet him; and there were|moirs. Who cares for that aping of the 
tears and smiles, and intoxicating joy. No| English Government—that sham ministry 
wonder that he held that, to be the happiest | and sham opposition, with the doctrinaires 
day of his life. In the midst of the scene, | and the rest of the jargon? In the midst of 
some bright lady found her foot strike against | all we still have the fat figure, with the coat- 
something rough upon the carpet, and look- | tails held up, gorging itself on rich dishes, 
ing curiously, discovered it to be a yellow | and staying its stomach between the courses 
fleur-de-lis sewn on over the golden Napo-| with “ picking little pork chops,” dressed in 
leonic bee. A true sham, fatally typical of| a peculiar way. Truly said the rather gay 
the Bourbon hold on the sympathies of the | lady to whom ‘he wrote, chiding her for be- 
country ; and the noble ladies present, with | ing more gay than she should be, to this ef- 
much mirth and laughter, fetch scissors and | fect, that the wife of Cesar should be above 
rip out every one of those flimsy ornaments. ‘suspicion : “T am not your wife, neither 
The turbulent spirit of Haydon, weary of | | have you the slightest resemblance to Ce- 
bearding Academicians, found its way across | sar.” Very false was the Talleyrand bon 
to this strange scene. No one has given so | mot, coined to order for the Count of Artois : 
vigorous a picture. He went up, and saw | “ There is nothing changed in France ; there 
Divine Right going by to chapel, with the | is only one Frenchman more”—paraphrased 
newly converted Marshals Augereau and | bitterly by the wags of the day, when all the 
Marmont holding up his coat-tails. ‘ As| world was going to see that distinguished 
they lifted up his coat,” says this fine noble | stranger the giraffe, newly arrived at his 
nature-~always in protest against baseness | lodgings in the Zodlogical Gardens: ‘ There 
of any sort—“ I felt scorn to see human be-| is nothing changed in France; there is only 
ing so degraded.” He went to the theatre | one beast more.” So he goes on to the end, 
where they were giving Hamlet, and at par-| pickigg his pork chops daintily in his fingers 
ticular passages saw the whole pit start to | between the courses, and with the renegades 
their feet, and shriek furiously, “Bravo! | holding up his coat-tails. From the fat 
bravo! Down with the English! Down) ‘mouth proceed at times feeble puns, and 
with the English!” Mr. Raikes, the well-| when the last hour of the Last Lewis has 
known man about town, was there at about! arrived, he passes away with a calembour. 
the same time, and at the theatre at Com- 
piegne, where they were playing Vive Henri ae 
Quatre, and other popular tunes. After all, it is not so much @ man or @ 
The world is very familiar with the heavy | 72¢®s this odious Bourbonism, as a kind of 
vengeance taken by the followers of this false spirit or faith. There are hints of itin 
most Christian king on their enemies, the | ther countries. Wherever there is an old- 
legalized shooting down of brave soldiers, | fashioned, immovable mulishness, that is 
and the organized destruction of hunted out- |cruel and pitiless, that will listen to no ad- 
casts by Royalists. We walk down the Lux. | Vice, that sticks by old shams and effete 
embourg gardens among the nursery-maids, | forms, there is Bourbonism more or less. 
_ and are shown where the bravest of the brave | Lhe grand feature of all is, that whatever be 
was “fusillé.” There are ugly associations | ‘the cruel teaching, they LEARN NOTHING. 
with restored Bourbons. Oh, blind, infatu- | That biting Talleyrand wrote their epitaph: 
ated race! THEY HAVE LEARNT NOTHING—FORGOTTEN 
There is nothing in the world so dreary as | NOTHING. This is the moral to be drawn 
the fasti of this reign. It may all be read in | from the story of Tue Last Lewiszs. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides,— and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
* his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the following business prop- 
ositions may enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscribers in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 

To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 


To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 
The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
an cloth. 

And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to us, at our office 
No. 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros- 
pects seemed fair. » But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
their plot. They did not count upon the “joyfulness” with which, from love to the great 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 

As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever regiments of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept and supply them all. 
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